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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Sliding   Scales    in    the    Iron    Industry. 

By  Professor  J.  E.  C.  Muxro,  LL.D. 


[Read  December  9th,  188?.] 


In  the  year  1875  the  sliding  scale  as  a  regulator  of  wages  was 
introduced  into  the  coal  industry,  the  first  scale  adopted  being 
that  framed  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Aberdare,  for  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  miners.  Since  that  time  the  principle 
of  the  sliding  scale  has  been  adopted  in  the  coalfields  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Somerset,  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
result  that  sliding  scales  directly  govern  the  wages  of  over 
120,000  coalminers  and  indirectly  affect  the  wages  of  at  least  an 
equal  number. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1879  that  a  sliding  scale  was  intro- 
duced into  the  ironstone  mining  industry  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
but  previous  to  this,  in  the  year  1871,  a  sliding  scale  was  framed 
for  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  North  of  England.  This 
last-mentioned  scale  only  remained  in  force  for  nine  months. 
With  some  modifications  it  was  revived  in  1874  for  fifteen 
months,  and  in  1880  for  one  year  and  nine  months  ;  but  since 
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1881  wages  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  have  been  regulated 
partly  by  agreement  and  partly  by  arbitration.  In  South  Staf- 
fordshire a  sliding  scale  for  the  manufactured  iron  trades, was 
framed  in  1880,  and  continued,  with  certain  alterations,  to 
regulate  wages  until  1883.  Long  before  sliding  scales  were  in 
force  in  England  they  were  known  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
nail  factories  of  New  England  introduced  a  scale  in  the  year 
1864,  and  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  they  have  been  adopted 
with  the  greatest  success. 

A  sliding  scale  is  a  departure  from  competition  as  a  regulator 
of  wages.  If  the  world  of  industry  were  animated  by  purely 
economic  motives — if  labourers  as  well  as  employers  were 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  trade  and  the  variations  in  wages  in 
different  parts  of  the  country — if  capital  and  labour  were  free  to 
migrate  without  loss  from  employment  to  employment — if  trade 
were  not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations — if,  in  short,  competition 
were  perfect — then  competition  might  secure  the  necessaries  and 
even  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  labourer,  and  assign  to 
him  that  share  of  the  produce  which  economic  science  claims 
he  might  obtain.  But  competition,  whether  we  look  at 
<;apitalists,  employers,  or  labourers,  is  not  perfect — and  herein  lies 
one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  produce 
which  the  labourer  actually  obtains  at  a  given  time  or  place, 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  an  efficient  state  as  a 
producer  of  wealth.  Take  the  old  and  now  exploded  theory  of 
wages,  viz.,  that  the  capital  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages,  or 
the  "  wage  fund  "  divided  by  the  number  of  labourers,  gives  you 
the  average  wages — such  average  may  at  a  given  time  or  place  be 
much  less  than  the  labourer  requires  to  maintain  him  in  a  state 
of  what  may  be  called  economic  sufficiency,  i.e.,  sufficient  to 
supply  him  with  what  is  required,  so  that  he  may  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  wage  fund  " 
may,  under  certain  circumstances  —  as,  for  instance,  where 
labourers    are    few    and    capital    plenty — give   him   much   more 
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than  is  necessary  for  the  same  purpose,  placing  the  employer  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the 
modern  and  truer  view  of  wages,  viz.,  that  wages  are  that  portion 
of  the  produce  that  remains  after  rent,  interest,  and  profit  have 
been  deducted.  Such  a  surplus  will  not,  in  a  given  state  of 
society,  at  a  given  time,  be  necessarily  sufficient  for  the  economic 
wants  of  the  labourer.  The  limits  to  competition  recognised  by 
economic  theory  lead  us  therefore  to  expect  that  if  the  labourer 
obtains  less  of  the  pi-oduce  than  will  support  him  efficiently  at 
any  given  stage  of  our  industrial  history,  he  will  adopt  other 
means  to  increase  his  share ;  and  if,  on  the  other  baud,  he  is 
obtaining  more,  the  employer  will  adopt  a  similar  course. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  weapon  iised 
to  supplement  competition  as  a  regulator  of  wages  and  profits 
has  been  combination.  At  first  combination  took  the  form  of  a 
union  of  labourers  on  the  one  side  and  a  coiTesponding  union 
of  employers  on  the  other,  each  union  striving  for  as  large  a 
share  of  the  produce  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  Where  agree- 
ment was  impossible  a  strike  began,  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  were  suspended,  and  industry  came  to  an  end  until 
the  necessities  of  existence  on  one  side  or  the  other  forced  the 
contending  parties  to  come  to  an  understanding.  It  is  luider 
these  circumstances  that  a  new  form  of  combination  suggests 
itself — a  combination  not  of  labourers  nor  yet  of  employers,  but 
a  combination  of  both  employers  and  employed,  and  one  of  the 
means  adopted  for  determining  wages  is  called  a  sliding  scale. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  sliding  scale  is  a  means  for  regulating 
variations  in  wages,  and  implies  a  certain  basis  or  standard  as  a 
point  of  departiu'e.  The  basis  or  standard  stipulates  that  when 
the  selling  price  of  coal  or  iron  is  a  certain  sum  certain  wages  are 
to  be  payable.  Then  the  scale  provides  that  as  this  standard 
price  rises  or  falls  the  standard  wages  are  also  to  rise  or  fall. 
For  instance,  the  standard  price  in  the  Cleveland  sliding  scale  is  34s. 
and  under  34s.  0'96d.  and  tlie  corresponding  standards  for  wages 
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are  the  rates  paid  prior  to  Nov.  5th,  1879.  This  means,  that 
these  rates  ai-e  payable  when  the  price  of  iron  is  34s.  and  under 
34s.  0"96d.  But  the  price  of  iron  may  rise  above  or  fall  below  this 
price,  and  then  the  sliding  scale  comes  into  operation,  as  for  every 
variation  of  0'96  of  a  penny  in  the  price  of  iron,  miners'  wages  are 
to  vary  100th  part  of  a  penny  per  ton.  It  is  not,  however,  essential 
to  a  sliding  scale  that  the  price  of  the  manufactured  product  should 
alone  be  regarded.  It  is  quite  possible  to  frame  a  scale  in  which 
variations  in  any  element  in  the  cost  of  production  would  also 
vary  wages,  and  I  am  incHued  to  think  tliat  the  neglect  of  such 
elements  is  one  of  the  causes  why  sliding  scales  have  not  succeeded 
as  well  as  could  be  desired  in  certain  industries.  The  object  of  a 
sliding  scale  is  to  adjust,  at  frequent  intervals,  wages,  and  there- 
fore profits  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  trade.  That  type 
of  scale  will  be  most  successful  which  can  take  into  account  the 
variable  elements.  Some  of  such  elements  are  often  fixed  in 
amount,  such  as  the  royalty  paid  to  the  landlord  ;  others  can  be 
averaged,  and  therefore  allowed  for  ;  but  in  certain  trades  there 
are  elements  in  the  cost  of  production  liable  to  gi-eat  fluctuations, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  they  ought  to  be  introduced  as 
governing  factors  in  the  scale. 

The  Cleveland  Scales. 

The  first  Cleveland  Scales  wei-e,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
introduced  in  1879,  one  being  framed  for  miners  and  a  second  for 
blast-furnacemen.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  scales  should 
continue  in  force  until  the  31st  December,  1881.  Before  that 
date  arrived  a  new  scale  was  framed,  introducing  some  important 
modifications,  and  this  came  into  force  as  soon  as  the  first  scale 
expired.  This  second  scale  regidated  wages  until  the  31st 
December,  1883,  when  it  was  terminated  by  notice  from  the  men. 
On  the  22nd  January,  1884,  it  was  renewed  until  June  of  this 
year,  but    since  then  it    has  been  renewed  for    miners    but    not 
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for  blast-funiacemen.     These  various  scales  will  be  found  iu  the 
appendix  to  this  paper. 

The  Cleveland  Scale  practically  governs  the  wages  of  all  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  miners  (and  formerly  the  wages  of  blast- 
furnacemen),  for  though  some  mine  owners  do  not  belong  to  the 
Mine  Owners'  Association,  yet  they  voluntarily  adopt  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  scale  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

The  Standard  Wages  and  the  Standard  Price. — The  sliding 
scales  in  both  the  coal  and  iron  industries  agree  in  adopting  as 
the  standard  wages  the  actual  wages  paid  at  the  different  collieries 
at  a  given  date,  the  date  usually  chosen  being  the  date  on  which 
the  sliding  scale  was  introduced.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  standard  rate  of  wages.  The  causes  that  lead 
to  variations  in  wages  in  different  employments  have  been  fully 
recognised  by  economic  writers,  but  due  weight  has  not  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  causes  that  lead  to  variations  in  wages  in 
different  employments  also  result  in  variations  in  wages  in  the 
same  employment.  In  coal  and  iron  mining,  wages  are  paid,  as 
for  as  miners  properly  so  called  are  concerned,  by  the  ton.*  The 
difficulty  of  hewing  coal  varies,  not  only  from  mine  to  mine  but 
from  seam  to  seam,  and  the  more  difficult  the  seam  the  higher 
the  tonnage  rate  of  wages.  It  Avas  therefore  assumed  that  the 
variations  in  wages  existing  at  the  time  the  sliding  scale  was 
brought  into  operation  fairly  represented  variations  in  the  con- 
ditions that  were  to  be  found  from  mine  to  mine.  The  Cleveland 
scales  adopt  as  the  standard  wages  the  wages  prevailing  prior  to 
the  sliding  scale  agreement  of  November  otli,  1879. 

The  standard  price  adopted,  as  corresponding  to  such  wage  rate, 
is  34s.,  so  that  when  No.  3  Cleveland  iron  reaches  34s.  the  wages 
payable  are  the  wages  of  1879.  Mr.  John  Dennington,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners'  Association,  to  whom  I 

''  The  word  miner  is  often  applied  not  only  to  the  man  who  actually  hews  the 
coal,  but  to  the  man  who  assists  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the  surface,  or  is  other- 
wise engaged  about  the  mine. 
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am  greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  obtaining  information 
embodied  in  this  paper,  told  me  that  the  reason  why  34s. 
■was  adopted  as  the  standard  price  was  this  :  when  the  sliding 
scale  was  framed  the  price  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  averaged  that 
figiire,  and  inasmnch  as  the  wages  then  paid  were  the  maximum 
that  the  iron  industry  could  afford  to  pay  in  the  then  existing 
conditions  of  trade,  the  prevailing  average  price  of  iron  and 
the  prevailing  wages  were  adopted  as  the  standard. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  why  the  particular  quality  of  iron  known 
as  "  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron"  was  chosen  as  the  "  standard  iron," 
he  writes  me  as  follows  :  "  The  most  correct  basis  would  undoiibt- 
edly  be  the  quantities  and  prices  of  all  the  numbers  combined  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  practically  the  price  of  No.  3  usually 
approximates  to  the  average  price  of  all  the  numbers  combined." 
He  adds  that  no  objection  is  taken  to  this  principle  of  the  scale. 

Interval  of  Variation. — In  the  Cleveland  scale*  the  variation 
in  price  that  necessitates  a  rise  or  fall  in  wages  is  0"96  of  a  penny 
per  ton  for  miners,  and  Is.  per  ton  for  blast-furnacemen.  In 
the  original  scales  the  interval  of  variation  was  fixed  at  2s.  The 
shorter  intervals  were  introduced  in  the  1881  scale  for  miners  and 
the  1882  scale  for  blast-furnacemen.  The  reasons  for  the  change 
are  obvious.  "  When  the  interval  was  2s.,"  writes  Mr.  Denning- 
ton,  "  an  advance  of  Is.  lid.  in  price  left  wages  unaltered,  and 
the  miners  complained  that  wages  did  not,  under  the  scale, 
respond  promptly  enough  to  the  price  in  the  market.  The 
employers  conceded  the  truth  of  the  argument,  as  they  themselves 
would  be  the  gainers  by  a  shortening  of  the  interval  whenever  the 
price  was  falling."  The  variation  of  a  ^d.  in  the  tonnage  rate  for 
every  variation  of  2s.  in  price  corresponds  to  a  variation  of  O'Old. 
in  tonnage  rate  for  every  variation  of  "OCd.  in  tonnage  price. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  intervals  of  variation  for 
different  classes  of  labour  : — 

*■  The  blast-furnacemeii's  scale  terminated  on  the  30th  June,  ISS'i. 
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For  every  rise  or  fall  in  the 
net  average  selling  price   jier 
ton  of  No.  o  Cleveland  Pig  Iron 

"Wages  are  to  rise  or  fall. 

Miners. 

Datal  men 
on  surface. 

Euginemen, 
Mechanios, 

Hand. 
Per  ton. 

Machine. 
Per  ton. 

Underground 
Datal  men. 

0-96d. 

0-Old. 

0-0075d. 

7, 
o-s 

7o 

0-10 

Blast-furnacemen. 

Is. 

7 
1 

i 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  scale  that  when  the  price 
of  Cleveland  iron  is  between  40s.  and  42s.,  "  the  quotations  in 
wages  shall  be  the  same  for  each  variation  of  •48d.  in  price  of  iron 
as  apply  in  the  other  portions  of  the  scale  to  each  variation  in 
price  of  iron  of  •90d.  per  ton."  Mr,  Bennington  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  this :  "  When  the  second  sliding  scale  was  being 
framed  the  prospects  of  trade  were  less  gloomy  than  at  previous 
periods,  and  the  miners  made  a  request  that  the  standard  tonnage 
rate — i.e.,  9'50d. — instead  of  being  payattle  when  iron  was  at  34s. 
a  ton,  should  be  payable  when  iron  reached  32s.  per  ton — in  other 
words,  they  asked  that  the  scale  should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  an 
advance  in  wages  of  0*25d.  per  ton.  The  employers  replied  that 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  concede  such  an  advance,  but 
eventually  they  agreed  to  alter  the  scale  as  above  mentioned  in 
favour  of  the  men  when  prices  reached  40s."  During  the  year 
1882  and  the  first  two  quarters  of  1883  the  average  price  of  iron 
was  over  40s. ;  so  that  the  miners  have  derived  practical  benefit 
from  this  modification. 

There  is  no  dovibt  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  framing  a 
sliding  scale  lies  in  fixing  the  proportion  in  which  the  benefit 
resulting  from  a  rise  in  price  is  to  be  shared  between  the  two 
parties.  Economic  theory  does  not  afibrd  much  assistance,  inas- 
much as  the  theory  of  profits  and  wages  is  based  on  competition, 
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and  a  sliding  scale  is  based  not  on  competition  but  on  combination. 
But  even  combination  has  its  limits,  for  the  iron  trade  is  not  an 
isolated  industry.  Kindred  industries  compete  against  it  both  as 
regards  capital  and  wages,  and  it  may  be  that  an  examination  of 
the  limits  of  combination  may  throw  some  light  on  the  division  of 
the  produce  between  the  employer  and  employed  under  a  sliding 
scale.  As  the  Cleveland  scale  stands,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  of 
7s,  a  ton  (say  from  S-is.  to  41s.)  raises  miners'  wages  one  penny 
per  ton,  surface  men's  wages  8  per  cent,  enginemen,  Arc,  10  per 
cent,  but  the  scale  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  effect  such  a 
rise  would  have  on  profits. 

Price,  hoio  ascertained. — The  price  is  to  be  the  "  actual  net 
average  invoice  price  at  the  works,"  and  is  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  books  of  certain  specified  firms  by  accountants,  one  chosen  by 
the  mineowners  and  the  other  by  the  miners,  with  whom  is  to 
be  associated  any  accountant  who  may  be  appointed,  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company. 

The  firms  named  are  recognised  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed as  representative  firms,  and  the  average  price  appearing 
in  their  books  as  a  representative  average  price. 

Some  of  these  firms  do  not  own  any  mines,  but  they  permit 
their  books  to  be  examined  in  the  interests  of  the  mining  industry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  regards  miners  and  other  labourers 
employed  in  getting  the  ironstone,  wages  are  fixed  not  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  ironstone  but  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct, pig  iron.  This  is  one  of  the  important  points  in  which  the 
iron  trade  sliding  scale  differs  from  the  scales  in  force  in  the 
coal  industry.  In  the  last  mentioned  industry,  wages  are  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  price  of  coal  itself.  To  analyse  the  price 
received  for  a  ton  of  coal  into  interest,  profit,  wages,  »kc.,  would 
not  be  so  difficult  as  to  analyse  the  price  of  a  ton  of  No.  3  pig 
iron  into  these  elements.  Another  point  of  difference  is  that  in 
the  coal  industry,  the  average  price  is  ascertained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  every  mine  owner  subject  to  the  scale. 
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Effect  of  the  Cleveland  Scales. — The  following  table,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Bennington,  shows  the  wages  paid  during  the  existence  of 
the  several  sliding  scales  aflfecting  the  Cleveland  miners  : — 
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2nd       „ 

38/2  -37 

10-25 

•75 

... 

3rd 

36/8  -87 

10-00 

.. 

•25 

•50 

4th 

38/3  -71 

9-75 

•25 

•25 

... 

1882. 

1st  Quarter. . 

41/5  -02 

10-75 

1-00 

1-25 

•72 

Second  Scale, 

2nd       „ 

42/5  -54 

10-75 

1-25 

... 

•15 

3rd 

43/2  -04 

10-80 

•05 

1-30 

nil 

4th 

43/6  -35 

10-89 

•09 

1-39 

... 

1883. 

1st  Quarter. . 

42/0  -25 

10-94 

•05 

1-44 

2nd       „ 

40/1  -01 

10-75 

•19 

1-25 

... 

3rd 

39/2  -24 

10-27 

•48 

•77 

4th        „ 

38/3  -20 

1014 

•13 

•64 

1884. 

1st  Quarter. . 

36/8  -95 

10-14 

•64 

•11 

Third  Scale. 

2nd       „ 

36/4  -65 

9-84 

"•30 

•34 

nil 

3rd       „ 

36/5  -93 

979 

•05 

-29 

4th        „ 

35/11-91 

9-81 

•02 

•31 

1885. 

Ist  Quarter. . 

34/8  -30 

9-74 

•07 

•24 

2nd       ,. 

34/6  -86 

9-58 

•16 

•08 

3rd        ,; 

32/8  -61 

9-57 

•01 

-07 

4th 

9-33 

•24 

— 

■17(  =  i-78% 

Fourth  Scale. 

(tt)  Part  of  the  last  quarter  of  1879  was  at  9-50d.  and  part  at  10-50d. 
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Scales  in  the  Manufactured  Iron  Trade  (England). 

The  first  sliding  scale  in  use  in  the  North  of  England  (adopted 
in  October,  1871)  came  nto  force  on  1st  of  April,  1872,  and 
lasted  till  July,  1872.  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  presented  to  the  Annual  Board  Meeting 
in  the  year  1872,  gives  full  particulars  regarding  this  scale.* 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  meeting,  held  at  Middlesbrough, 
October  17th,  1871,  the  Standing  Committee  were  authorised  to 
carry  out  the  details  of  the  proposed  sliding  scale  for  regulating 
■wages,  after  March  Slst,  1872,  according  to  the  realised  selling 
prices  of  iron.  The  general  features  of  such  scale  were  described 
in  the  memorandum  adopted  by  the  Board  at  that  meeting  as 
follows : — 

*'  That  the  wages  to  be  paid  in  the  North  of  England  be 
*' arranged  periodically  on  January  1st,  April  1st,  July  1st,  and 
"  October  Ist  in  each  year.  That  the  net  prices  realised  during 
*'  the  three  months  ending  one  month  prior  to  each  quarter  day  be 
"ascertained  on  the  principle  hitherto  adopted,  and  in  such 
"  manner  as  the  Board  may  decide,  and  a  declaration  be  published 
"  under  proper  authority,  setting  forth  the  result.  That  upon  this 
"  declai-ation  wages  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ensuing  three  months  in 
"the  following  manner: — No  change  to  be  made  of  less  extent 
*'  than  3d.  per  ton  on  puddling  and  2^  per  cent  on  other  wages. 
*'  A  change  in  prices,  equal  to  3d.  per  ton  in  puddling  and  2i  per 
"cent  on  other  wages,  to  be  made  for  each  fluctuation  of  5s.  in 
"the  selling  prices,  above  or  below  the  standard,  it  being  under- 
"  stood  that  2s.  6d.  shall  be  reckoned  as  5s.,  and  anything  less 
"  than  2s.  6d.  shall  not  be  taken  into  account.  That  the  standard 
"shall  be  £6  17s.  6d.  per  ton  realised  price  of  iron  in  relation  to 

*For  this  extract,  as  well  as  for  other  particulars,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Winpenny, 
the  present  Secretary  of  tlie  Board. 
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the  "vvages  prevailing  now  and  since  July  1st,  1871.*  As  a 
further  condition  of  the  below-meutioned  advance,  all  the  special 
claims  of  masters  and  operatives  now  before  the  Board,  con- 
cerning equalisation  of  rates,  extras  connected  with  puddling,  or 
any  other  class  of  mill  and  forge  work,  to  be  withdrawn.  That 
the  advance  to  be  given  on  November  1st,  and  all  svibsequent 
alterations  in  wages,  be  carried  out,  by  adding  or  deducting  the 
needful  per  centage  at  the  foot  of  pay  tickets  made  out  on  the 
present  rate  of  wages." 

The  followino;  table  will  show  the  working  of  the  standard  : — 


To  justify  an  Advance  of 

The  Net  Selling  Price  must  come  up  to 

2^  per  cent. 

£7     0 

0 

5       „       „ 

£7     5 

0 

"i    »      „ 

£7  10 

0 

10      „ 

£7  15 

0 

And  so  on. 

To  jvistify  a  Reduction  of 

The  Net  Sellhig  Price  mu<t  come  down  to 

2i  per  cent. 

£6  15 

0 

5      „ 

£6  10 

0 

7i    „      „ 

£6     5 

0 

10      „      „ 

£6     0 

0 

And  so  on. 

The  net  selling  price  for  the  three  months,  ending  May  31st, 
1872,  gave  an  advance  to  the  men  of  7h  per  cent.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  was  conceded  in  Staffordshire, 
which  had  the  effect  of  raising  puddlers'  wages  in  the  Midlands  Is.  3d. 
above  wages  under  this  scale.     The  operatives  claimed  to   have 


*  This  was  9s.  Gd.  for  imddling  (long  weight). 
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their  wages  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  wages  paid  in  Stafford- 
shire, though  such  advance  was  not  warranted  by  the  selling  price. 
The  Board  gi-anted  their  demand  and  thus  the  scale  was  practically 
set  aside.  "  This  scale,"  said  the  employers,  "  was  the  first  which 
was  arranged  under  this  Board  and  it  was  based  on  the  special 
circumstances  of  that  date.  It  was  foimd,  however,  to  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  conducting  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
competition  with  the  world.  The  system  was  mutually  abandoned 
after  less  than  a  year's  experience."*  In  April,  1873,  Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle  awarded  an  advance  of  7i  per  cent,  bringing 
puddlers'  wages  up  to  13s.  3d.  Six  months  afterwards,  in 
October,  1873,  the  employers  claimed  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent, 
on  the  gi'ound  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  iron  had  greatly 
increased,  and  that  new  conditions  had  altered  the  relation  that 
existed  between  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  price  of  labour, 
but  the  arbitrator.  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  did  not  award  any  advance. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  plan  for 
regulating  wages  in  the  North  and  South  by  means  of  a  joint 
committee.  A  conference  of  employers  and  employed  from  the 
various  iron-making  districts  was  held  at  Birmingham,  when  a 
redaction  in  wages  of  7h  per  cent  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  a  scheme  for  regulating  wages. 
This  committee  met  at  Derby,  and  eventually  agreed  upon  a 
sliding  scale,  known  as  the  "  Derby  scale."  This  scale  came  into 
force  on  July  4th,  1874,  and  continued  until  June  30th,  1875. 
The  leading  features  of  this  scale  were  as  follows  : — 

The  average  net  selling  price  of  the  firms  in  the  North,  and  the 
average  net  selling  price  of  twelve  selected  firms  in  Staffordshire 
were  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
sliding  scale.  These  two  averages  were  to  be  added  together  and 
divided  by  two,  and  the  average  so  ascertained  was  to  be  the 
price  that  should  govern  wages.     Puddlers  in  both  districts  were 

*  See  Report  of  Wages  Arbitration  at  Middlesbrough,  April  12  and  15,  18S5, 
iniblished  by  the  Ironworkers'  Association,  Grange  Read,  Darlington,  page  9. 
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to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  shillings  for  pounds  (£)  of  such  selling 
price.      For  instance  : — 

North  of  England  average  £9  19     108 

Staffordshire  average   11  12     3'88 

2)  21  ll~ini6 

Mean  average     10  15     H'i^ 

This  would  make  puddlers'  wages,  at  this  price,  10s.  9d.  per  ton. 

Comparing  this  scale  with  the  first  scale,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
it  reduced  wages.  Under  the  scale  of  1871  the  wages  correspond- 
ing to  the  standard  price  of  £6  17s.  6d.  were  9s.  6d.  per  ton, 
whereas  the  wages  corresponding  to  this  price  under  the  Derby 
scale  would  only  have  been  6s.  9d. 

The  average  net  selling  prices  for  the  North  of  England  during 
the  time  this  scale  was  in  operation  were  as  follows  : — 

1874,  May  31  £10  18  1178 

„   Aug.  31  9  19  1-08 

„   Nov.  30  9  1  r)-13 

1875,  Feb.  28  8  14  3-09 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  were  the  corresponding  prices  in  Stafford- 
shire, but  the  wages  fixed  with  reference  to  both  sets  of  prices 
were— lis.  9d.,  10s.  9d.,  9s.  9d.,  and  9s.  6d.  per  ton.  Under  the 
first  scale  the  above  prices  would  have  given  wages  of  13s.  Gd., 
12s.  6d.,  lis.  9d.,  and  lis.  3d.  per  ton  for  the  same  periods. 
This  fall  in  wages  under  the  Derby  scale  was  justified  by  the 
employers  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  materials  had  greatly 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  alleged  that  the  employers 
took  advantage  of  the  then  overcrowded  state  of  the  labour  mai-ket 
to  force  down  wages.*  In  March,  1875,  the  employers  in  the 
North  of  England  gave  notice  to  terminate  the  scale.  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  the  president  of  the  Board,  stated  at  the  Middlesbrough 
arbitration  that  the  employers  took  this  step  because  they  foimd 
that  with  wages  at  a  minimum  of  9s.  fid. — the  figure  given  by 
the  prices  on  February  28th,  1875 — they  could  not  in  the  North 
compete  with  SoutU  Wales  or  abroad,  as  the  demand  for  rails  was 
decreasing. t       The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  em- 

*  See  Report  of  Wages  Arbitration,  April,  1882. 

t  Wages  Arbitration,  April,  1SS2,  p.  12.     The  scale  apparently  provided  a  minimum 
of  9s.  6d. 
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ployers  took  the  above  course  on  account  of  the  great  supply  of 
labour  in  the  market.  * 

For  the  next  five  years  no  scale  was  in  operation,  and  wages 
were  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  agreement  or  arbitration,  as 
follows  : — 


Date. 

Wages. 

How  fixed. 

Average  selling 

pi-ice  at  the 

time. 

1875— July  15...    . 

1876— Jan.  18 

1878— Apr.  13 

1879— Jan.  13 

9     0... 
8     3... 
7     6... 
7     0... 

Darlington  Arrangement    

£     s.        d. 
8     3     1-23 

Williams  and  Mundella's  Award    .. 

Dale's  Award  

Shaw-Lef evre's  Award    

7  10  4-09 
6  7  4-01 
6     0     5-37 

In  quoting  the  above  average  selling  prices  it  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  assumed  that  the  arbitrators  based  their  decisions  on  the 
variations  in  price,  as  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  the  two  last 
cases  the  arbitrators  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the  labour 
market  was   "overstocked."! 

Towards  the  end  of  1879  the  men  put  in  a  claim  for  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent  on  the  wages  fixed  by  Mr,  Shaw-Lefevre.  In 
December  an  advance  of  12^  per  cent  was  conceded,  to  remain  in 
force  until  May  1st,  1880,  and  it  was  agreed  to  re-introduce  a 
sliding  scale,  Mr.  Dale  being  appointed  arbitrator  to  fix  the  basis. 
By  his  award,  dated  23rd  April,  1880,  he  fixed  the  basis  at  "  one 
shilling  and  6d.  (Is.  6d.),  above  shillings  for  pounds  (£),  long 
weight."  This  scale  remained  in  force  for  two  years,  prices  and 
wages  varying  as  follows  : — 


Date. 

Average  Price. 

Wages. 

1880.— March  31    

£    s.     d. 
C     2  11-45 
6  10     S-90 
6     8     0-01 
6     4     3-96 
6     3     7-45 
6     2     1-74 
5  19     8-04 
5  18  11-18 

8. 

7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

d. 
9 

June  30 

September  30     

December  31 

1881.— March  31    

0 
0 
9 
9 

June  30   

6 

September  30    

December  31 

6 
6 

Wages  Arbitration,  April,  1882,  p.  S.         t  Wages  Arbitration,  April,  1882,  p.  8. 
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The  prices  for  December  31st,  1881,  did  not  give  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  men  were  dissatisfied,  and  as  there  was  an  active 
demand  for  labour,  a  strike  ensued.  The  scale  was  suspended 
and  an  advance  of  7J  per  cent  conceded  by  the  employers, 
making  puddlers'  wages  8s.  3d.,  aud  it  was  arranged  that  it 
should  be  left  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease  as  arbitrator  to  say  whether 
an  additional  7|  per  cent  should  be  paid  from  30th  Jan., 
1882,  to  29th  April,  and  to  fix  the  wages  from  the  30th  April  to 
the  31st  October.  On  the  first  point  Mr.  Pease  decided  that  the 
men  were  not  entitled  to  an  additional  7h  per  cent,  and  he  fixed 
the  wages  as  follows  :  No  change  to  be  introduced  until  July  31st, 
when  an  advance  of  3d.  per  ton  was  to  take  place  in  puddlers' 
wages  and  2^  per  cent  on  all  other  wages,  and  on  the  16th  Sept., 
a  further  advance  was  to  be  given  of  3d.  per  ton  on  puddling  and 
2|  per  cent  on  all  other  wages. 

Dale's  sliding  scale  was  revived  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1883  under  the  Durham  aiTangemeut,  but  since  then  wages  have 
been  settled  either  by  arbitration  or  agreement. 

South  Staffordshire  Mill  and  Forge  Scales. 

The  first  scale  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Richard 
Chamberlain,  J.P.,  and  was  dated  June  16,  1880: — 

1.  On  and  after  Monday,  the  15th  July,  wages  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  sliding  scale,  varying  with  the  average  price  of 
iron,  such  average  to  be  determined  by  the  inspection  of  the 
books  of  the  agreed  firms  by  the  agreed  accountants  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the  average  price  so 
determined  shall  form  the  basis  for  wages  up  to  the  first  Monday 
in  October,  when  a  new  average  shall  be  determined  in  like 
manner  by  inspection  of  the  books  for  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  average  selling  price  of  iron  shall  be 
ascertained  for  succeeding  quarters,  each  quarter  being  considered 
to  terminate  on  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  the 
months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
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2.  The  average  price  of  iron  being  obtained  in  the  manner 
before  ordered,  puddlers'  wages  shall  be  6d.  per  ton  in  excess  of 
Is.  for  each  pound  sterling  per  ton  in  selling  price,  and  the 
fractional  parts  shall  be  regulated  thus  :  from  over  2s.  6d.  to  5s., 
.3d.  ;  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.,  3d.  ;  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.,  6d.  ;  from  10s. 
to  12s.  6d.,  6d.  ;  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.,  9d.  ;  from  15s.  to  17s.  6d., 
9d. ;  from  17s.  6d.  to  £1  Is.  Millmen's  wages  to  be  advanced 
or  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  sliding  scale  thus  determined  shall  continue  in  operation 
for  six  months  certain,  thereafter  to  be  determined  by  notice  from 
either  side,  of  one  month,  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  a  quarter 
as  previously  defined. 

In  1881  the  following  modification  was  introduced  on  the 
award  of  Alderman  Richard  Chamberlain  :  That  my  award  of 
June  16th,  1880,  be  confirmed  as  then  made,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing alteration  :  "  That,  notwithstanding  articles  1  and  2  therein 
contained,  puddlers'  wages  shall  not  fall  below  a  minimum  of 
7s.  3d.  per  ton,  that  is  Gs.  9d.  and  6d.  added,  nor  millmen's  wages 
fall  below  the  equivalent  to  this  rate." 

The  third  scale  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Avery, 
J. P.,  and  is  dated  February  6th,  1883  :— 

1.  That  on  and  after  Monday,  the  2nd  day  of  April  next,  wages 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale,  varying  with  the  average 
price  of  iron  ;  such  average  to  be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the 
books,  as  heretofore,  of  certain  agreed  firms,  by  the  agreed 
accountants,  during  the  months  of  December,  1882,  and  January 
and  February,  1883,  and  the  average  price  so  ascertained  shall 
form  the  basis  for  wages  up  to  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1883, 
when  a  new  average  shall  be  determined  in  like  manner  by  an 
inspection  of  the  books  for  March,  April,  and  May,  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  average  selling  price  of  iron  shall  be  ascertained 
for  succeeding  quarters,  upon  which  result  ironworkers'  wages 
shall  be  regiilated  quarterly  from  the  first  Monday  in  the  months 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April. 
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2.  The  average  price  of  iron  being  obtained  in  the  manner 
before  ordered,  puddlers'  wages  shall  be  9d,  per  ton  in  excess  of 
Is.  for  each  pound  sterling  in  selling  price,  and  the  fractional 
parts  shall  be  regulated  thus  :  From  over  2s.  Gd  to  5s.,  3d.  ;  from 
5s.  to  7s.  6d.,  3d. ;  from  7s.  Gd.  to  10s.,  Gd.  ;  from  10s.  to  12s.  Gd., 
6d.  ;  from  12s.  6d.  to  ISs.,  9d.  ;  from  15s.  to  17s.  Gd.,  9d. ;  and 
17s.  6d.  to  £1,  Is.  Millraen's  wages  to  be  advanced  or  reduced 
in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  sliding  scale  thus  determined  shall  continue  in  operation 
for  six  months  certain,  commencing  on  the  2nd  day  of  April  next, 
and  thereafter  to  be  detei'mined  by  notice  from  either  side  of  one 
month,  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  a  quarter  as  previously 
defined. 

4.  That,  notwithstanding  the  above  award  of  Is.  per  ton  per 
pound  sterling  in  selling  price,  with  the  addition  of  9d.  per  ton 
all  puddlers'  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  7s.  3d.  per  ton. 

This  scale  was  abolished  by  resolution  of  the  operatives,  dated 
September  10th,  1883,  since  which  time  wages  have  been  settled 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Avery,  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Sliding  Scales  in  the  United  States. 

Sliding  scales  are  not  unknown  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  Hon.  Miles  S.  Humphreys,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  in  his  report  for  1878-79  given  a  detailed 
account  of  attempts  to  introduce  arbitration  and  sliding  scales  into 
the  iron  rolling  mill  industry ;  and  in  the  able  paper  published 
by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  "Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania," 
published  by  Rand,  Avery,  &l  Co.,  of  Boston,  particulars  are  given 
relating  to  sliding  scales  in  both  the  iron  and  coal  industries 
From  the  last-mentioned  paper  I  take  the  following  particulars  : — 

In  1849,  when  the  iron  trade  was  still  in  its  infancy,  a  great 
strike  occurred,  by  which  the  manufacturers  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  wages  of  puddlers  below  |6  a  ton;  the  puddlers  resuming  work  at 
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^4*50.  During  the  following  nine  years  the  men  were  not  strong 
enough  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  their  wages,  but  in  1858  a  trades 
union  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  United  Sons  of  Vulcan." 
By  1863  this  organization  was  strong  enough  to  make  its  power 
felt,  and  eventually  a  conference  of  employers  and  employed 
agreed  in  February,  1865,  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  based 
on  the  manufacturers'  card  of  prices. 


Prices. 

Wages. 

Prices. 

Wages. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Cents  per 

pound. 

8i 

$9-00 

51  and 

5i 

$6-00 

H 

8-75 

5       „ 

4f 

5-75 

8 

8-50 

41     „ 

4i 

5-50 

7i 

8-25 

4       „ 

3i 

5-00 

7^  and  7i 

8-00 

3^     „ 

H 

4-75 

7      „     6| 

7-50 

3       „ 

n 

4-50 

61     „     6J 

7-00 

21- 

4-00 

6       „     5| 

6-50 

This  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  first  sliding  scale  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  ;  but  Air,  AVeeks  informs  me  that 
he  has  since  heard  of  a  scale  adopted  a  j-ear  earlier  in  the  nail 
factories  of  New  England. 

Thirty  days  notice  was  required  for  the  termination  of  the  above 
scale,  and  when  the  men  found  in  July  of  1865  that  prices  had 
fallen  to  four  cents  and  their  wages  in  proportion,  they  gave  notice 
to  terminate  the  scale.  Two  years  afterwards  the  "Sons  of 
Vulcan"  made  a  successful  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  new 
scale,  and  on  the  23rd  July,  1867  an  agreement  was  signed  regu- 
lating wages  as  follows  : — 

Prices. 
5  cents  card  rates 
4J 
4i 


4' 
4 
3J 

3i 
3 


Wages. 

,  $8-00 

7-75 

760 


7-00 
6-75 
6-50 
6-25 
0-00 
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In  the  former  scale  the  wages  coiTesponding  to  a  price  of  5  cents 
were  $6,  so  that  it  \n\\  be  obserA'ed  this  second  scale  was  much 
more  favourable  to  the  men  than  the  first.  The  principle  was 
also  introduced  that  a  uniform  variation  of  25  cents  should  take 
place  for  every  variation  of  \  cent  in  price.  The  scale  was  sub- 
sequently modified  to  allow  of  variations  by  tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  instead  of  by  quarters  of  a  cent,  and  in  this  form  remained 
in  force  for  seven  years. 

The  scale  did  not  make  any  provision  for  prices  falling  below 
3  cents  per  pound  ;  and  when  in  1874  prices  began  to 
approach  this  figure  notice  was  given  by  the  manufactiu-ers  to 
terminate  the  scale,  and  conferences  were  held  with  a  view  to 
arrange  wages  in  case  prices  reached  or  fell  below  3  cents.  No 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  and  in  December,  1874:,  began  the 
great  strike  that  lasted  all  the  winter.  When  work  was  resumed 
(at  a  wage  of  $5 '50,  })rices  having  gone  down  to  2h  cents)  the 
employers  ceased  to  act  in  a  body,  each  making  his  own  arrange- 
ment with  his  men. 

In  the  meantime  other  classes  of  workmen  connected  with  the 
iron  trade  had  formed  themselves  into  miions,  and  in  1874  these 
unions  formed  one  large  association,  known  as  the  "  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tinworkers  of  the  United  States.' 
This  Association  succeeded  in  arranging  scales,  fixing  the  wages 
of  various  important  classes  of  men  engaged  in  skilled  work  in 
the  rolling  mills.  As  these  scales  have  been  faithfidly  observed, 
and  are,  I  believe,  still  in  force,  I  take  the  following  examples 
from  Ml*.  Weeks'  paper  : — 

1.  Guide  Mill  Rolling  (1872). 

It  is  agreed  that  the  base  price  at  4-j^  manufacturers'  card 
shall  be  the  straight  $4  rate  for  guide  rolling,  with  2  per  cent, 
additional  for  each  y^  advance  of  manufacturers'  card,  and  2  per 
cent,  decline  for  each  deduction  of  j^  from  manufacturers'  card. 
Sixty  days'  notice  required  to  terminate  agreement. 
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2.  Bar  and  Nail  Plate  Rolling  and  Heating  Iron  (1879). 


Wages  for  rolling 
Card  prices.  and  heating  per 

ton  of  2,2401bs. 

2i'V     65    cents 

■-10         ""2         )) 

2/5     68       „ 

2/Tr     69J      . 

2i=V    n     „ 

3         72h     „ 

3A     74       „ 

3fTr     76       „ 


Wages  for  rolling 
Card  prices.  and  heating  per 

ton  of  2,2-iOlbs. 

3x'd  78  cents 

3t\  80  „ 

3A  S2  „ 

3  A  Sj  ,, 

3tV  88  „ 

3^  91  ., 

3A  94  „ 

4         97      „ 


Sixty  days'  notice  to  terminate  agreement. 

Agreement  not  to  interfere  with  mills  running  on  specialities. 


3.   Knobbling  (1880). 


Western 

1 

Card 

Association 

Wages  per  ton  of 

prices  of 

Wages  ijer  ton 

of 

Card  Prices 

2,464  lbs 

bar  iron. 

2,464  lbs. 

of  bar  iron. 

1 

Scrap. 

Refined 
iron. 

Pig  Metal. 

Scrap. 

Refined 
iron. 

Pig  metal. 

2,V 

$4-70 

$6-11 

$7-52 

ij^ 

$6-42 

$8-21 

$10-34 

2T*ir 

4-80 

6-22 

7-68 

4A 

6-52 

8-33 

10-50 

2tV 

4-89 

6-34 

7-83 

4i% 

6-62 

8-45 

10-66 

2A 

4-99 

6-45 

7-99 

4^ 

6-72 

8-57 

10-82 

2^ 

5-08 

6-57 

8-14 

4tV 

6-82 

8-69 

10-98 

3 

5-17 

6-68 

8-30 

4i^ 

6-92 

8-Sl 

11-14 

3tV 

5-27 

6-80 

8-45 

4A 

7-02 

8-93 

11-30 

3rt 

5-37 

6-91 

8-61 

.') 

7-12 

9-05 

11-46 

3^ 

5-46 

7-02 

8-76 

5tV 

7-22 

9-17 

11-62 

3A 

5-56 

7-13 

8-92 

5tV 

7-32 

9-29 

11-78 

3A 

5-65 

7-24 

9-07 

c  s 

7-42 

9-41 

11-94 

h% 

5-75 

7-37 

9-23 

^ITT 

7-52 

9-53 

12-10 

3iV 

5-84 

7-49 

9-38 

5A 

7-62 

9-65 

12-26 

3A 

5-93 

7-61 

9-55 

r  6 

7-72 

9-77 

12-42 

3A 

6-02 

7-73 

9-71 

5,v 

7-82 

9-89 

12-58 

4 

6-12 

7-85 

9-86 

!      5A 

7-92 

10-01 

12-74 

4tV 

6-22 

7-97 

10-02 

5t\ 

8-02 

10-13 

12-90 

ifT> 

6-32 

8-09 

10-18 

1       6 

8-12 

10-25 

13-06 

Scale  not  to  go  below  2^  cents. 

Knobbler  to  pay  his  helper  one-third  the  above  wages  fur  refined  iron  and 
pig  metal. 

Sixty  day.s'  notice  required  to  terminate  agreement. 
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4.  Rolling  on  Sheet  and  Jobbing  Mill  (1880). 
When  Iron  Association  card  prices  are  3|  cents  : — 

Gauge.  Wages  to  be 

No.  8                       $4-50 

9    to    11         5-00 

12    to    14         6-00 

15    to    17         7-00 

18    to    21         8-50 

22    to    24         10-00 

25  and  26         11-00 

27                       12-00 

28                      13-00 

29                      14-00 

30                      15-00 

(1.)  2  per  cent,  additional  or  decline  for  each  one-tenth  cent  advance  or  reduction 
in  price. 

(2.)  10  per  cent,  additional  to  the  above  rates  on  all  strong  iron,  No.  22  and 
lighter. 

(3.)  AH  sheets,  No.  IS  and  lighter,  over  32in.  wide,  10  per  cent,  on  the  above 
rates. 

(4.)  Heater  to  receive  one-fourth  the  above  rates  ;  shearman  one-fifth  ;  roller 
to  receive  balance  and  pay  rougher  and  catcher  only. 

5.  Muck  Rolling  (1880). 

The  wages  (per  ton  of  2,240  lb.)  to  be  12|^  per  cent,  or 
^  of  the  price  paid  for  boiling  iron  (i.e.  puddling).  This  to  include 
all  labour  in  taking  iron  from  squeezers  and  delivering  upon  bank 
straightened,  except  bloom  boy.  Whei'e  bloom  boy  is  used 
manufacturers  to  pay  half  wages  of  bloom  boy.  Sixty  days' 
notice  required  to  terminate  agreement. 

These  scales,  Mr.  Weeks  says,  governed  for  years  the  wages 
paid  in  all  the  x'olling  mills  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
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Sliding  scales  have  also  been  introduced  into  the  nailmakiug  trade 
at  Wheeling,  and  in  1881  scales  were  introduced  into  the  iron 
mills  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 

In  this  account  of  sliding  scales  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  confine  myself  to  actual  facts,  as  a  careful  collection 
of  the  circumstances  svirrounding  each  scale  is  essential  before  any 
judgment  can  be  passed  on  their  economic  effects.  A  complete 
history  of  sliding  scales  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  I  am  only 
too  conscious  that  further  information  regarding  their  operation 
is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  history  of  wages  in  the  Cleveland  district  is  most  in- 
structive, as  illustrating  the  conflict  between  "  competition " 
and  the  "  selling  price "  as  a  regulator  of  wages.  It  is  a  popu. 
lar  idea  in  many  quarters  that  "  supply  and  demand "  is"  the 
only  regulator  of  wages.  Indeed  some  writers  in  newspapers 
and  speakers  on  public  platforms  are  constantly  misrepresent- 
ing the  teachings  of  political  economy  on  the  suliject  of  wages, 
by  saying  that  political  economy  lays  down  the  principle  that 
supply  and  demand  ought  to  govern  wages.  No  such  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  political  economy.  That  science  can  construct 
a  theory  of  wages  assuming  the  full  operation  of  competition  :  it 
can  examine  the  limits  of  competition,  and  point  out  its  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages,  but  it  is  beyond  its  power  to  formulate 
any  divinely  appointed  law  of  wages.  Again,  supply  and 
demand  are  often  referred  to  as  if  they  had  ahvays  regulated 
wages.  This  is  contrary  to  historical  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
wages  in  England  were  governed  for  centuries  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  industry,  one  meets 
on  every  side  with  departures  from  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition. The  organisation  of  labovirers  in  trades  unions,  and 
of  employers  in  associations,  has  entirely  destroyed  absolute 
free  competition  in  our  most  important  industries,  and  compe- 
tition is  no  longer  between  man  and  man,  but  between  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  associations  of  employed.     The  history  of 
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the  wages  iu  the  manufactured  iron  trade  illustrates  in  an 
interesting  manner  the  conflict  between  the  modified  principle 
of  competition  and  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pease,  the  arbitrator  in  the  Middlesbrough  award  of  1882,  summed 
up  tlie  position  of  the  operatives  and  of  the  employers  as  follows  : — 

It  was  urged  before  me  with  considerable  force  by  the  operatives,  that 
the  sliding  scale  just  suspended  had  not  given  satisfaction,  as  it  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  value  of  their  labour  as  if  it  always  bore  a  certain  fixed 
relative  position  to  the  price  of  iron  ;  that  contingencies  in  trade  did  arise, 
and  that  they  had  now  arisen,  when  labour — being  scarce  in  the  market — 
was  dearer,  and  should  be  purchased  at  a  higher  relative  jirice.  They  also 
alleged  that  neither  did  it  follow  necessarily  that  the  other  items  in  the  cost  of 
manufactured  iron  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  when  the  scale  was 
arranged.  They  also  averred  that  the  employers,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
labour  question,  had,  at  times,  taken  advantage  of  the  state  of  that  market 
to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  when  it  was  redundant,  without  having  that 
regard  to  the  price  of  the  article  produced  which  is  involved  in  adhering  for 
guidance  entirely  to  a  sliding  scale.  It  also  appeared  during  the  enquiry  (and 
this  supports  such  an  argument)  that  certain  allowances,  under  the  name  of 
"  prize  money "  and  "  Monday  working  money,"  which  were  freely  given 
during  times  of  scarcity  in  the  labour  market,  were  immediately  withdrawn 
by  certain  employers  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  enabled 
them  to  do  so,  without  i-egard  to  the  sliding  scale.  These  items  were  so 
obviously  items  affecting  the  payment  of  labour  that  during  our  sittings  these 
were,  by  unanimous  consent,  admitted  as  payments,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  your  association  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  by  the  employers  that  no  better  standard 
existed  of  the  value  of  labour  in  the  market  than  the  price  of  the  article 
produced,  especially  when,  bj'  mutual  arrangement,  the  question  of  the  value 
of  labour  was  dealt  with  in  so  wholesale  a  manner  as  it  is  by  such  associations 
as  yours — that  the  very  fact  of  a  sliding  scale  involved  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  principle — that  as  the  article  manufactured  advanced  in  price  by  the 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  so  would  the  desire  to  create  the 
profitable  article  occasion  a  gi-eater  demand  for,  and  a  consequent  improved 
price  for,  the  labour  which  produced  it,  an  1  that  thus  the  scale  produced  by  its 
graduations  the  correct  figure  for  the  payment  of  the  item  of  labour.  That 
if  even  there  was  a  temporary  scarcity  of  labour,  the  fact  of  higher  prices  soon 
produced  an  abundant  supply  by  the  return  of  old  hands  into  the  trade,  and 
education  of  new  ones. 
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Apart  from  the  questions  of  fact  raised  by  the  operatives,  it  is 
evident  that  the  operatives  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
principle  that  the  supply  of  labour,  as  compared  with  the  demand 
for  it,  should  govern  wages.  As  yet  they  are  not  convinced  that 
the  sliding  scale  is  the  better  principle.  It  may  be  as  I  have 
remarked  that  the  sliding  scales  tried  did  not  take  into  account 
all  the  elements  material  in  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  difficulty  in  framing  a  sliding  scale  increases  in 
proportion,  as  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  liable  to  vary.  The 
allegation  that  the  sliding  scale  did  not  adjust  itself  to  changed 
conditions  of  time  was  not  the  fault  of  the  principle,  it  could 
only  be  diie  to  the  particular  scale  in  question  :  the  departure 
from  the  sliding  scale  did  not  prevent  wages  falling;  between  1875 
and  1880  wages  fell  from  9s.  to  7s.  a  ton.  That  the  operatives 
were  saved  from  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  competition  was 
due  to  the  loyalty  with  which  they  submitted  their  wages  to 
arbitration,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  Avhen 
they  will  return  to  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  if  a  sliding  scale  provides  for 
wages  falling  below  as  well  as  rising  above  the  standard,  a  depressed 
state  of  the  trade  in  which  the  scale  prevails  might  result  in  wages 
falling  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  labourers  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  has  therefore  been'  suggested,  in  the  interests  of  the  men,  that 
every  scale  ought  to  provide  a  minimum  of  wages.  In  only  three 
out  of  the  eight  sliding  scales  in  the  coal  industry  is  a  minimum 
wage  mentioned,  whilst  in  the  Cleveland  scale  the  provision 
regarding  minimum  wage  was  that  spare  furnacemeu  employed  to 
take  blast-furnace  shifts  were  to  have  a  minimum  wage  of  3s.  per 
day.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  employer  guarantee  a  certain 
niinimum  wage  he  will  expect  to  be  compensated  in  some  way — 
for  example,  by  receiving  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  when 
prices  are  high.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  necessarily  be 
mieconomic,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  employer 
does  not  guarantee  constant  employment,  and  if  prices  fall  so  low 
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that  the  provision  relating  to  a  minimum  wage  comes  into  opera- 
tion, the  employer  may  become  bankrupt  or  for  other  reasons 
retire  from  his  business.  In  such  a  case  the  labourer  not  merely 
loses  his  employment,  but  also  the  extra  portions  of  the  produce 
that  he  permitted  his  employer  to  appropriate  in  previous  years  by 
way  of  insurance  against  a  fall  of  wages  below  a  certain  minimum. 
There  are,  however,  economic  causes  at  work  that  will  always  tend 
to  establish  a  minimum  of  wages  in  those  industries  where  sliding 
scales  are  in  operation.  Within  certain  limits  the  different  trades 
of  a  country  are  competing  for  the  services  of  the  labourer,  and  if 
from  any  cause  wages  under  the  operation  of  a  sliding  scale  fell 
below  the  level  of  wages  generally,  or  of  wages  in  the  neighbouring- 
locality,  or  of  wages  in  kindred  occupations,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  labour  to  migrate  to  other  occupations.  This  would 
tend  to  check  production,  and  this  check  to  production  in  its  turn 
would  tend  to  raise  prices,  and  with  prices  wages  would  rise  also. 
A  sliding  scale  does  not  bind  the  miner  to  remain  in  the  employ 
of  his  master  during  the  period  that  the  scale  is  to  continue.  It 
only  fixes  the  wages  whilst  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed 
continues,  and  leaves  either  party  free  to  determine  that  relation 
by  the  usual  notice  to  quit.  That  there  are  many  obstacles  to  the 
free  migration  of  labour  is  well  known,  but  in  so  far  as  it  does 
exist  it  tends  to  establish  an  economic  minimum  wage  for  every 
sliding  scale  by  tending  to  check  production. 

Advantages. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  sliding  scales  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  a  sliding  scale  can  never  of  itself  make  an  industry  pro- 
fitable. It  has  been  said  and  apparently  urged  as  an  argument 
against  sliding  scales  that  prices,  and  therefore  wages,  may  fall 
so  low  that  the  men  will  break  away  from  the  scale.  But  such 
a  contingency  is  likely  to  happen  under  any  system  of  settling 
wages.     A  sliding  scale  implies  the  existence  of  an  industry  that 
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is  economically  worth  canyiug  ou,  and  it  restricts  itself  to  deter- 
mining the  problem  in  what  proportion  the  produce  is  to  be 
divided  between  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  classes  con- 
cerned in  production  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  within  its 
operation,  viz.,  the  landlord.  Whilst  the  lessee  of  the  mine  and 
the  miner  share  in  the  prosperity  due  to'a  rise  and  the  adversity 
due  to  a  fall  in  prices,  the  lessor  continues  at  all  times  to  receive 
the  stipulated  dead  rents  and  royalties.  The  landlord  has  practi- 
cally escaped  the  loss  that  has  occurred  within  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  fall  in  prices,  and  such  loss  has  been  borne  by  the  mine 
owner  and  miners  exclusively.  The  fact  that  mines  are  usually 
taken  on  lease  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  presents  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  adjusting  itself,  year  by  year,  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  industry,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  sliding  scale  to  royalties  would  be 
justified  not  only  by  reasons  of  equity  but  by  sound  economic 
principle. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked*  that  the  advantages  of  a  sliding 
scale  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  viz.,  that  they  give  (1)  a 
steadhiess  to  wages,  and  (2)  a  steadiness  to  trade  ;  at  least  in  so 
far  as  disputes  between  employer  and  employed  tend  to  render 
trade  unsteady.  A  third  head  might  be  added,  they  tend  to 
make  the  labourer  take  au  intelligent  interest  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  his  trade.  The  Cleveland  scale,  Mr.  Bennington 
informs  me,  has  had  a  great  educational  influence  on  the  men  ; 
thev  study  the  movements  of  the  iron  market,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  causes  likely  to  influence  prices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  is  the 
greatest  discovery  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  since  Ricardo's 
enunciation  of  the  law  of  rent.  That  it  has  a  great  future  before 
it,  not  only  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  but  in  other  industries, 
I  have  no  doubt.     Hitherto  it  has  been  applied  to  wages  and 

*   "Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industries."    Ileywood,  Jtanchester. 
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profits  only,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  rent  of  every  kind  might 
not  be  brought  within  its  influence.  The  principle  of  a  fixed 
money  rent  has  broken  down  in  Ireland,  and  is  rapidly  breaking 
down  in  England.  In  Ireland  a  third  party  has  been  called  in 
to  fix  a  rent,  but  however  wise  or  judicious  he  may  be  he  cannot 
foresee  the  course  of  the  seasons,  nor  anticipate  the  variations  of 
price,  and  already  in  more  cases  than  one  a  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  judicial  rent.  The  conditions  that  now  surround 
agricultural  industry  are  so  complex  as  to  baffle  the  most 
experienced  men  in  their  endeavour  to  forecast  the  future  :  how 
then  is  it  possible  that  the  aterage  farmer  or  landlord  can  form  a 
true  or  correct  view  of  his  position  ?  A  rent  fixed  so  as  to  vary 
with  the  price  of  produce  provides  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  and  whilst  it  makes  the  landlord  share  in  the  loss  result- 
ing from  low  prices,  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  him  a  share  in  the 
benefit  resulting  from  high  prices  :  it  makes  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  really  identical.  It  is  in  the  strictest  accord- 
ance with  economic  teaching,  and  it  requires  no  act  of  the 
legislature  to  introduce  it  as  a  working  principle.* 

*  Tithes,  it  is  weU  known,  are  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale  :  the  aoiount  juvyable  vary 
ing  with  the  price  of  corn.  The  principle  has  also  been  recognised  in  several  statutes 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  the  rents  reserved  in  leases  renewable  for  ever,  into  Fee 
Farm  Rents. 
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APPENDIX     I. 


Cleveland  Miners'  First  Scale  of  1879. 


^gVffttlPUt  entered  into  November  5th,  1879,  between  the  Cleve 
land  Mine  Owners'  Association  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Cleveland  Miners'  Association  of  the  other  part. 

The  Wages  of  all  classes  of  men  represented  by  the  Cleveland 
Miners'  Association  shall  from  this  date  till  the  Agreement  be 
determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  six  calendar  months' 
notice  be  regulated  by  the  following  Sliding  Scale  : — 


When  the  Net  Average  Selling 
Price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  Pig  Iron, 
ascertained  in  the  manner  herein- 
after defined, 


Thei-e  shall  be  made  the  follow- 
ing Additions  to  or  Deductions 
from  the  now  prevailing  Tonnage 
Rates  and  Datal  Wages. 


But  does  not  reach 

Additions. 

Deductions. 

Reaches 

Tonnage 

Datal 

Tonnage 

Datal 

Rate. 

Wages. 

Rate 

Wages. 

34/- 

36/-  per  Ton 

none 
d.                 d. 

none 

none 

none 

36/- 

38/-       „ 

i  making  9f 

2  per  cent  on 
present  wages. 

— 

— 

38/- 

40/-       „ 

h         , 

,     10 

4%       „ 

— 

— 

40/- 

42/-       „ 

1         , 

,     10^ 

6%       „ 

— 

— 

42/- 

44/-        „ 

1 

,  m 

8%       „ 

— 

— 

44/- 

46/-        „ 

u     , 

,     lOf 

10%       „ 

— 

— 

46/- 

48/-        „ 

H       , 

,   11 

12%       „ 

— 

— 

48/. 

50/.       „ 

12       , 

,    lU 

14%       „ 

— 

— 

50/- 

52/-        „ 

2 

,    111 

16%       „ 

— 

— 

52/- 

54/-        „ 

2i         , 

,    Hi 

18%      ,, 

— 

— 

54/. 

56/-        „ 

2i         , 

,   1/- 

20%       „ 

— 

— 

56/- 

58/. 

,  i/oi 

22%       „ 

— 

— 

58/- 

60/-       „ 

3 

,  i/oi 

24%       „ 

— 

-- 

60/- 

62/-       „ 

H      , 

,    1/0^ 

26%       „ 

— 
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And  so  on  upwards  and  downwards,  one  forthing  in  tonnage  rate 
and  2  per  cent  on  present  datal  wages  for  each  variation  of  2s.  in 
the  price  of  No.  3  Clevehind  pig  iron. 

This  scale  shall  affect  deputies  as  if  2h  per  cent  were  substituted 
for  2  per  cent  throughout. 

This  scale  shall  also  apply  in  gradations  of  2i  per  cent  to  all 
hitherto  variable  yard  or  other  prices. 

The  first  ascertainment  of  price  shall  be  for  the  three  months 
October,  November  and  December,  1879.  Such  ascertainment  to 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  January,  and  to  regulate  wages 
for  January,  February  and  March,  1880,  and  so  on  every  three 
months. 

It  shall  not  be  competent  for  either  party  to  determine  this 
agreement  before  December  31st,  1881,  nor  then  unless  six  months' 
previous  notice  has  been  given. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3,  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall  be 
ascertained  by  two  properly  accredited  and  certificated  accountants, 
pledged  to  secrecy,  one  chosen  by  the  Mine  Owners,  and  the  other 
by  the  Miners,  and  at  their  joint  expense.  Such  price  shall  be 
ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  following  firms,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Company,  Limited  ;  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers, 
Limited ;  Messrs.  Gjers,  Mills  and  Co.,  The  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Co., 
Messrs.  Gilkes,  Wikon,  Pease  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson 
and  Co. 

The  price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average  invoice  price  at  the 
works  for  each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
arrangements,  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  for  Durham,  who  if  he  cannot 
act  himself  shall  appoint  some  other  umpire  to  act  in  his  place. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above-named,  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  difference  be  referred  to  the  Umpire  above-named. 
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The  tonnage  rate  and  the  datal  wages  shall  from  the  third  of 
this  month  be  such  as  would  be  in  operation  if  pig  iron  had  been 
certified  to  have  reached  42s.  but  not  44s. ;  that  is,  the  mining 
tonnage  rate  shall  become  lOid.,  and  present  datal  wages  be 
advanced  S  per  cent ;  and  the  ascertainments  for  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1879,  and  January,  February  and  March,  1880, 
may  vary  these  rates  and  wages  upwards  but  not  downwards ;  but 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  subsequent  ascertainments. 


David  Dale, 

E.  Windsor  Richards, 

T.  Hugh  Bell, 

John  Fleming, 

D.  W.  Dixon, 

A,  L.  Steavenson, 

W.  France, 


Subject  to  confirmation  by 
[-  the  Cleveland 

Mine  Owners'  Association. 


John  Bowden, 
George  Taylor, 
Alfred  Brighton, 
Robert  Campbell, 
John  Booth, 
Joseph  Toyn, 
Thomas  Dunn, 


Subject  to  confirmation  by 
\-  the  Cleveland 

Miners'  Association. 
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Second  Scale  of  1881. 

^QtCCmCttt  entered  into  December  24th,  1881,  between  the  Cleve- 
land MixE  OwxERs'  Association  of  the  one  part  and  the 
Clevelaxd  Mixers'  Associatiox  of  the  other  part. 

The  wages  of  all  classes  of  men  re]>resented  by  the  Cleveland 
Mhiers'  Association  shall,  from  the  31st  December,  1881,  till  the 
Agreement  be  determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  six 
calendar  months'  notice,  be  regulated  by  the  following  Sliding 
Scales : — 


When  the  net 

average  selling 
price  of  No.  3 
Cleveland  Pig 
Iron  ascertain- 
ed in  the  man- 
ner hereinaft. 
defined. 


Reaches 


34/- 

34/0-96 

34/1-92 

34/2-88 

34/8-84 

34/4-80 

34/576 

34/6-72 

34/7-68 

34/8-64 

34/9-60 

34/10-56 

34/11-52 

35/0-00 

35/0-48 

35/1-44 

35/2-40 

35/3-36 

35/4-32 

35/5-28 


Thpre  shall  be  made  ths  following  additions  to  or  deductions  from  the 
tonnage  rates  and  datal  wages  prevailing  prior  to  the  Sliding  Scale 
Agreement  of  November  5th,  1879. 


Tonnage 
Rate 


none 

0-01 

0-02 

003 

0-04 

0-05 

0-06 

0-07 

0-08 

0-09 

0-10 

0-11 

0-12 

0-125 

0-13 

0-14 

0-15 

0-16 

0-17 

0-18 


Making  the 
District  Ton- 
nage Rate 

Additions — 

Wages  of 

general  Datal 

Men  on  surface 

Wages  of 
Engine  II  en  and 
Mechanics  and 
Deputies  and 
other  Under- 
ground Datal 
Men 

Deductions 

d. 
9-50 

per  cent, 
none 

per  cent, 
none 

none 

9-51 

008 

0-10 

— 

9-52 

0-16 

0-20 

_ 

9-53 

0-24 

0-30 

— 

9-54 

0-32 

0-40 

— 

9-55 

0-40 

0-50 

— 

9-56 

0-48 

0-60 

— 

9-57 

0-56 

0-70 

— 

9-58 

0-64 

0-80 

— 

9-59 

0-72 

0-90 

— 

9-60 

0-80 

1-00 

— . 

9-61 

0-88 

1-10 

— 

9-62 

0-96 

1-20 

— 

9-6-25 

1-00 

1-25 

— . 

9-63 

1-04 

1-30 

— 

9-64 

1-12 

1-40 

— 

9-65 

1-20 

1-50 

— 

9  66 

1-28 

1-60 

— 

9-67 

1-36 

1-70 

— 

9-68 

1-44 

1-80 

— 
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When  the  net 

average  selling 
price  of  No.  8 
Cleveland  Pig 
Iron  ascertain- 
ed in  the  man- 
ner hereinaft. 
defined. 


Reaches 


35/6-24 

35/7-20 

35/8-16 

35/9-12 

35/10-08 

35/11-04 

36/0-00 

* 
38/0-00 

* 
40/- 
40/0-48 
40/0-96 
40/1-44 
40/1-92 
40/2-40 
40/2-88 
40/3-36 
40/3-84 
40/4-32 
40/4-80 
40/5-28 
40/5-76 
40/6-24 
40/6-72 
40/7-20 
40/7-68 
40/8-16 
40/8-64 
40/9-12 
40/9-60 
40/10-08 
40/10-56 
40/11-04 
40/11-52 
41/0-00 
41/0-48 
41/0-96 
41/1-44 
41/1-92 
41/2-40 


There  shall  be  made  the  following  additions  to  or  deductions  from  the 
tonnage  rates  and  datsl  wages  prevailing  prior  to  the  Sliding  r^Jcale 
Agi'eenient  of  November  5th,  1S79. 


-Additions- 


Deductions 


Tonnage 
Rate 


d. 
0-19 
0-20 
0-21 
0-22 
0-23 
0-24 
025 

0-50 

0-75 
0-76 
0-77 
0-78 
0-79 
0-80 
0-81 
0-82 
0-83 
0-84 
0-85 
0-86 
0-87 
0-88 
0-89 
0-90 
0-91 
0-92 
093 
0-94 
0-95 
0-96 
0-97 
0-98 
0-99 
1-00 
101 
1-02 
1-03 
104 
1-05 


Making  the 
District  Ton- 
nage Rate 


d. 

9-69 
9-70 
9-71 
9-72 
9-73 
9-74 
9-75 
* 
10-00 

10-25 
10-26 
10-27 
10-28 
10-29 
10-30 
10-31 
10-32 
10-33 
10-34 
10-35 
10-36 
10-37 
10-38 
10-39 
10-40 
10-41 
10-42 
10-43 
10-44 
10-45 
10-46 
10-47 
10-48 
10-49 
10-50 
10-51 
10-52 
10-53 
10-54 
10-55 


Wages  of 

general  Datal 

Men  on  surface 


per  cent. 
1-52 
1-60 
1-68 
1-76 
1-84 
1-92 
2-00 

4-00 

6-00 
6-08 
6-16 
6-24 
6-32 
6-40 
6-48 
6-56 
6-64 
6-72 
6-80 
6-88 
6-96 
7-04 
7-12 
7-20 
7-28 
7-36 
7-44 
7-52 
7-60 
7-68 
7-76 
7-84 
7-92 
8-00 
8-08 
8-16 
8-24 
8-32 
8-40 


Wages  of 
Enginemen  and 
Mechanics  and 
Deputies  and 
other  Under- 
ground Datal 
Men 

per  cent. 

1-90 

2-00 

2-10 

2-20 

1-30 

2-40 

2-50 
* 

5-00 
* 

7-50 

7-60 

7-70 

7-80 

7-90 

8-00 

8-10 

8-20 

8-30 

8-40 

8-50 

8-60 

8-70 

8-80 

8-90 

9-00 

9-10 

9-20 

9-30 

9-40 

9-50 

9-60 

9-70 

9-80 

9-90 
10-00 
10-10 
10-20 
10-30 
10-40 
10-50 
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When  the  net 

average  selling 

price  of  No.  3    There  shall  be  made  the  following  additions  to  or  deductions  from  the 

Cleveland  Pij; 

'    tonnage  rates  and   datal  wages   prevailing 

prior   to    the  Sliding  Scak 

Iron  ascertain 

Agreement  of  November  5th,  187;'. 

ed  in  the  man 

ner  hereinaft 

defined 

Additions — 

^   PoHlinU,!.,::. 

/^ 

Wages  of 

Enginemen  and 

Tonnage 
Rate 

Making  the 

■Wages  of 

Mechanics  and 

Reaches 

District  Ton- 

general Datal 

Deputies  and 

nage  Rate 

Jlen  on  surface 

other  Under- 

ground Datal 

Men 

d. 

d. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

none 

41/2-88 

1-06 

10-56 

8-48 

10-60 

— 

41/3-36 

1-07 

10-57 

8-56 

10-70 

— 

41/3-84 

1-08 

10-58 

8-64 

10-80 

— 

41/4-32 

1-09 

10-59 

8-72 

10-90 

— 

41/4-80 

1-10 

10-60 

8-80 

11-00 

— 

41/5-28 

1-11 

10-61 

8-88 

11-10 

— 

41/5-76 

1-12 

10-62 

8-96 

11-20 

— 

41/6-24 

1-13 

10-63 

9-04 

11-30 

— 

41/6-72 

1-14 

10-64 

9-12 

11-40 

— 

41/7-20 

1-15 

10-65 

9-20 

11-50 

— • 

41/7-68 

1-16 

10  66 

9-28 

11-60 

— 

41/8-16 

117 

10-67 

9-36 

11-70 

— 

41/8-64 

1-18 

10-68 

9-44 

11-80 

— 

41/9-12 

1-19 

10-69 

9-52 

11-90 

— 

41/9-60 

1-20 

10-70 

9-60 

1200 

— 

41/10-08 

1-21 

10-71 

9-68 

12-10 

— 

41/10-56 

1-22 

10-72 

9-76 

12-20 

— 

41/11-04 

1-23 

10-73 

9-84 

12-30 

— 

41/11-52 

1-24 

10-74 

992 

12-40 

—  - 

42/0-00 

1-25 

10-75 

10-00 

12'50 

— 

* 

:(: 

* 

* 

* 

* 

44/0-00 

1-15 

11-00 

12-00 

15-00 

— 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

46/000 

1-75 

11-25 

14-00 

17-50 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

48/0-00 

2-00 

11-50 

16-00 

20-00 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

50/0-00 

2-25 

11-75 

1800 

22-50 

— 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

52/0-00 

2-50 

12-00 

20-00 

25-00 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

54/0-00 

2-75 

12-25 

2200 

27-50 

— 

* 

* 

» 

* 

* 

* 

56/0-00 

3-00 

12-50 

24-00 

3000 

— 

58/0-00 

3-25 

12-75 

26-00 

32-50 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

60/0-00 

3-50 

1/1-00 

28-00 

35-00 

— 

And  so  on  above  60/-  or  below  34/-  one  hundredth  part  of  a  penny 
in  the  hand  mining  tonnage  rate,  and  as  to  surface  datal  men 
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eight  hundredth  parts  ("08)  of  one  per  cent,  and  as  to  mechanics, 
enginemen,  deputies,  and  other  underground  datal  men  one  tenth 
(•10)  of  one  per  cent  on  the  wages  prevailing  immediately  prior  to 
November  5th,  1879,  for  each  variation  of  0-96d.  in  the  price  of 
No.  3,  Cleveland  pig  iron  :  these  provisions  to  be  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  following  exception  :— when  the  price  of  iron  is  from 
40/-  to  42/-  the  gradations  in  wages  shall  be  the  same  for  each 
variation  of  0'48d.  in  price  of  iron  as  apply  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  scale  to  each  variation  in  price  of  iron  of  0-96d.  per  ton. 

The  wages  for  machine  mining  shall  be  affected  in  the  proportion 
of  three  fourths  of  the  amount  per  ton  by  which  the  hand  mining 
tonnage  rate  is  affected. 

The  scale  shall  also  apply  to  all  hitherto  variable  yard  or  other 
prices  in  the  same  gradations  as  are  applied  to  underground  datal 
men. 

If  any  dispute  arises  as  to  what  men  are  to  be  deemed  mechanics, 
the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

No  altei'atiou  shall  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement  be 
made  in  the  rates  now  prevailing  at  any  of  the  mines  of  the  owners, 
parties  hereto,  unless  such  alteration  is  sought  on  the  ground  of 
the  mining  conditions  or  the  mining  appliances  having  changed  so 
as  to  affect  the  facilities  for  working ;  but  this  provision  is  not  to 
apply  to  questions  already  filed  for  the  Joint  Committee.  There 
is,  however,  specially  reserved  to  the  Cleveland  Miners'  Association 
the  right  to  raise  the  question  of  the  hours  of  mechanics  and 
enginemen. 

The  first  ascertainment  of  price  shall  be  for  the  three  months, 
October,  November  and  December,  1881.  Such  ascertainment  to 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  January,  and  to  regulate  wages 
for  January,  February  and  March,  1882,  and  so  on  every  three 
months ;  every  change  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  5th  of  January,  April,  July  or  October  as  the  case  may  be, 
save  that  the  first  change  shall  take  effect  from  January  1st,  1882. 
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It  shall  not  be  competent  for  either  party  to  determine  this 
Agreement  before  December  31st,  1883,  nor  then  unless  six  months 
previous  notice  has  been  given. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3,  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall 
be  confidentially  ascertained  by  two  properly  accredited  and 
certificated  accountants,  one  chosen  by  the  mine  owners  and  the 
other  by  the  miners  and  at  their  respective  charges,  with  whom 
there  shall  be  associated  any  accountant  that  may  be  appointed 
by  the  North-Eastei'ii  Railway  Company.  Such  price  shall  be 
ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  following  firms : — ^lessrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers,  Limited, 
Messrs.  Gjers,  Mills  and  Co.,  The  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Co.,  Messrs. 
Wilsons,  Pease  and  Co.,  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson  and  Co.,  The  Tees- 
side  Iron  and  Engine  Works  Company,  Limited,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Williams.  The  price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average  invoice  price 
at  the  Works  for  each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
arrangements  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  mine  owners  and  miners  who, 
if  they  cannot  agree,  shall  appoint  an  umpire  to  settle  the 
question  in  difference. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above-named  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  diff'erence  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 

The  tonnage  rates  and  the  datal  wages  shall  from  the  31st 
December,  1881,  be  such  as  would  be  in  operation  if  pig  iron  had 
been  certified  to  have  reached  42/-,  that  is,  the  district  mining 
tonnage  rate  shall  become  lOfd.  (10'75d.)  and  surface  datal  wages 
be  advanced,  so  as  to  be  10  per  cent  and  underground  datal 
wages  so  as  to  be  12|  (12 '50)  per  cent  above  the  rates  of  October, 
1879,  and  which  rates  have  during  the  past  two  years  been  under- 
stood as  standard  rates,  and  the  ascertainments  for  October, 
November,   and   December,    1881,    and   January,   February,   and 
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March,  1882,  may  vary  these  rates  upwards  but  not  downwards  ; 
but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  subsequent  ascertain- 
ments. 

David  Dale. 
T.  Hugh  Bell. 
Wm.  France. 
WiLLiA3i  Walker. 
George  Taylor. 
John  Thompson. 
A.  L.  Steavenson. 
Thos.  Allison. 

Joseph  Toyn. 
T.  Dunn. 
William  Beadle. 
John  Chapell. 
Matthew  Batterbee. 
Robert  Rowland. 
John  Booth. 


Third  Scale  of  1884. 

By  an  agreement,  dated  the  22nd  June,  1884,  the  above  scale 
was  renewed  as  from  the  31st  March,  188-lr,  till  Juue  30th,  1885. 

A  new  provision  was  introduced,  reserving  the  right  to  submit 
to  the  joint  committee  "(1)  the  question  of  making  surface  datal 
men's  wages  54  hours  per  week,  and  (2)  the  question  of  adjusting 
the  machine  rates  as  between  the  fillers  and  the  other  classes." 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  rates  and  wages  resulting  from 
the  accountant's  certificate  of  October  5th,  1883,  should  continue 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1884. 
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Fourth  Scale  of  1885. 

The  scale  was  again  renewed  this  year  by  agreement  dated 
July  10th,  as  from  the  30th  Sep.,  1885,  until  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  three  calendar  months' 
notice. 


Cleveland  Blast-furnacemen,  First  Scale  of  1879. 

^gye^mmt  entered  into  November  Tth,  1879,  between  the  Cleve- 
land Ironmasters'  Association  of  the  one  part,  and  the  under- 
signed Representatives  of  the  Blast-furnacemen  employed 
at  the  Associated  Works  of  the  other  part. 

The  Wages  of  all  classes  of  men  working  Blast-furnace  shifts 
fihall  from  this  date  till  the  Agreement  be  determined  by  either 
party  giving  to  the  other  six  calendar  months'  notice  be  regulated 
by  the  following  Sliding  Scale  : — 


When  the  Net  Average  Sell- 
ing Price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  Pig 
Iron,  ascertained  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  defined, 


There  shall  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing Additions  to  or  Deduc- 
tions from  the  now  prevailing 
Rates  and  Wages  : — 


REACHES. 

BUT    DOES    NOT   REACH. 

ADDiriOXS. 

DEDDCTIONS. 

34/- 

36/- per  Ton      ... 

none 

none. 

36/- 

38/- 

f      2^  per  cent        \ 
\  on  present  wages  / 

— 

38/- 

40/- 

5  %        „ 

— 

40/- 

42/-         „ 

7i%        „ 

— 

42/- 

44/- 

10  %        „ 

— 

44/- 

46/- 

m%    „ 

— 

46/- 

48/-         „ 

15  %        „ 

— 

48/. 

50/- 

I7i%        „ 

— 

60/- 

52/-         „ 

20  % 

— 

52/- 

54/. 

22i%        „ 

— 

54/- 

66/- 

25  % 

— 

56/- 

58/- 

27^%        „ 

— 

58/- 

60/- 

30  % 

. — . 

60/- 

62/-         „ 

m%    „ 

— 

And  so  on  upwards  and  downwards,  2|  per  cent  on  present  wages 
for  each  variation  of  2s.  in  the  price  of  No.  3   Cleveland  pig  iron. 
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The  first  ascertainment  of  price  shall  be  for  the  three  months 
October,  November,  and  December,  1879.  Such  ascertainment  to 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  January,  and  to  regulate  wa^es 
for  Januai-y,  February,  and  March,  1880,  and  so  on  every  three 
months. 

It  shall  not  be  competent  for  either  party  to  determine  this 
agreement  before  December  31st,  1881,  nor  then  unless  six 
months'  previous  notice  has  been  given. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall 
be  ascertained  by  two  properly  accredited  and  certificated 
accountants,  pledged  to  secrecy,  one  chosen  by  the  Ironmasters' 
Association  and  the  other  by  the  Blast-furnacemen,  and  at  their 
joint  expense.  Such  price  shall  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of 
the  following  firms,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Company 
Limited,  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  Limited,  Messrs.  Gjers,  Mills  and 
Company,  The  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Company,  Messrs.  Gilkes,  Wilson^ 
Pease  and  Company,  and  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson  and  Company. 

The  price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average  invoice  price  at  the 
works  for  each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
arrangements,  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  for  Durham,  who  if  he  cannot 
act  himself  shall  appoint  some  other  umpire  to  act  in  his 
place. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above  named,  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  difference  be  referred  to  the  umpire  above  named. 

The  wages  shall  from  the  26th  of  last  month  be  such  as  would 
be  in  operation  if  pig  ii'on  had  been  certified  to  have  reached  423. 
but  not  44s. — that  is,  the  present  wages  shall  be  advanced  10  per 
cent  ;  and  the  ascertainments  for  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  and  January,  February,    and  March,    1880,   may   vary 
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these   rates   and   wages   upwards   but   not  downwards  ;    but  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  subsequent  ascertainments. 


T.  Hugh  Bell. 

W.  Whitwell. 

E.  Windsor  Richards. 

John  G.  Swan. 

Wm.  Hanson. 

Geo.  Ainsworth. 

John  F.  Wilson. 


Thomas  Dovey, 
Thomas  Mack, 
John  Coverdale, 
J.  Williams, 
James   Pugh, 
Patk.  Hynes, 
Thos.  Milligan, 
Thos.  Seaton, 
j.  furmidge, 
John  Fletcher, 
Wm.  Foster, 
Matthew  Pearson, 
John  Wills, 
Edwd.   Truden, 
Robert  Cockfield, 
Charles  Donnelly, 
David  Davies, 
James  Vaughan, 


works : 
Newport. 
Newport. 
Cleveland. 
Cleveland. 
South  Bank. 
South  Bank. 
Consett. 
Consett. 
Tees. 
Tees. 

Thornaby. 
Thornaby. 
Clarence. 
Clarence. 
Cargo  Fleet. 
Cargo  Fleet. 
Middlesbrough. 
Middlesbrouerh 


Second  Scale  of  1882. 

^OVetmcnt  entered  into  January  the  18th,  1882,  between  the 
Cleveland  Ironmasters'  Association  of  the  one  part  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  Blast-furnacemen  employed  at  the 
Associated  Works  of  the  other  part. 

The  wages  of  all  classes  of  men  working  Blast  Furnace  Shifts 
shall  from  December  31st,  1881,  till  the  Agreement  be  determined 
by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  six  calendar  months'  notice — 
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which,  however,  may  not  be  given  before  the  30th  June,  1883- 
be  regulated  by  the  following  Sliding  Scales  : — 


so 


«  »  I.— 

n*f  5-3  o 
o  £  .3  >  -^ 

g  «  "  "  I 

5  .S  t-  6  " 


s. 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


s. 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


"  *^  "  s 


S  !«  (U  t, 
O  v„bDO 


none  (Standard) 
1 J  per  cent. 
2i 
3| 
5 

H 

7h 
10 
12i 
13g 
15 

m 

20 

2U 

22i 

231 

25 

26  i 

27i 

28f 

30 

31i 

32i 

33f 

35 


cJT3  c  2 


+3  K""  C 

rt  «  d 

o  g  o  > 


S. 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


s. 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


S^-3S  ^  bo' 


2  g   Sl-2  c   3  =r. 
S   3   K   2m     -'OS 


none 

(Standard) 

U 

jer  cent. 

2i 

,j 

H 

jj 

5 

jj 

6i 

5> 

7i 

10 

jj 

m 

)) 

131 

15 

jj 

16i 

„ 

17i 

jj 

ISi 

20 

,, 

2U 

jj 

22| 

,, 

23f 

,j 

25 

jj 

26i 

,j 

27i 

3> 

28f 

30 

31i 

32i 

33| 

35 

And  so  on,  in  either  direction,  in  the  same  ratio. 


The  ascertainment  of  price  recently  obtained  for  the  three 
montlis  October,  November,  and  December,  1881,  shall  be  taken 
as  the  first  ascertainment  in  connection  with  this  agreement.  Such 
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ascertainment,  subject  to  any  reservation  expressed  in  this  agree- 
ment in  favour  of  the  workmen,  to  regulate  wages  for  January. 
February,  and  March,  1882.  And  so  on  every  three  months. 
The  changes  in  the  wages  shall  take  effect  as  soon  in  the  month 
of  January,  April,  July,  or  October  (as  the  case  may  be)  as  the 
time  of  ascertaining  the  price  will  reasonably  admit  of,  but  not 
later  than  the  7th  of  the  month  :  the  first  change  shall,  however, 
take  effect  from  January  1,  1882. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3,  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall 
be  confidentially  ascertained  by  two  properly  accredited  and  certi- 
ficated accountants,  one  chosen  by  the  ironmasters  and  the  other 
by  the  blast-funiacemen  and  at  their  respective  charges,  with 
whom  there  shall  be  associated  any  accountant  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Such  price 
shall  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  following  firms  :  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers, 
Limited,  Messrs.  Gjers,  Mills  and  Co.,  The  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Co., 
Messrs.  Wilsons,  Pease,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson  and  Co., 
The  Tees-side  Iron  and  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Williams.  The  price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average 
invoice  price  at  the  works  for  each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
aiTangements  or  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  at  particular  works,  the 
question  in  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee comprising  not  more  than  six  ironmasters  and  not  more 
than  six  blast-furnacemen,  who,  if  they  cannot  agree,  shall  appoint 
an  umpire  to  settle  the  matter. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above-named,  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  difference  be  referred  to  the  said  committee. 

The  wages  shall  from  the  31st  December,  1881,  until  the  30th 
June,  1882,  be  such  as  would  be  in  operation  if  pig  iron  had  been 
certified  to  have  advanced  to  42s.  per  ton ;  that  is,  wages  shall  be 
raised  so  as  to  be   12i  per  cent  above  the  rates  and  wages  of 
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October,  1879,  and  which  rates  have  during  the  past  two  years 
been  understood  as  "  standard  rates,"  and  the  ascertainment  for 
Januar}',  February,  and  March,  1882,  may  vary  these  rates  and 
wages  upwards  but  not  downwards,  but  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  any  subsequent  ascertainments. 

It  is  agreed  that  3s.  per  day  «hall  be  the  minimum  standard 
rate  of  wages  for  any  workman  employed  to  take  blast-furnace 
shifts,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  clause  applies  to  spare 
furnacemen  onlr. 


Works. 
Cleveland 


South  Bank 

Middlesbro 

Witton  Park 

Clarence 

Tees 

Cargo  Fleet 

Con  sett 

Newport 

Tees-side 

Linthorpo 

Thornaby 


Employers' 
Representatives. 


E.  Windsor  Richards 


T.  Hugh  Bell 
John  F.  Wilson 
John  G.  Swan 
Geo.  Ainsworth 
Wm.  Hanson 
M.  W.  Proudlock 
Edward  Williams 
W.  Whitwell 


Workmen's 

Representatives. 

William  Jones 

Thomas  Quinn 

WttHAM  Snow 

John  Higham 
John  Jones 

Michael  Costigan 
Michael  McKenna 

George  Spencer 
Michael  Murphy 

John  Willis 
Edward  Troden 

William  Sherwood 

George  Smith 

Peter  Hanratty 

ROBERT    CoCKFIELD 

Thomas  Seaton 
James  Malone 

John  Taylor 
Martin  Flaherty 

John  Ingledew 
Robert  Bowlet 

John  Robinson 
John  Murphy 

WiM.  Foster 
Matt.  Pearson 
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Third  Scale  of  1884. 

The  scale  was  renewed  by  agreement  dated  February  25th, 
1884,  as  from  the  31st  March,  1884,  until  the  31st  March,  1885. 

A  new  provision  was  added  to  the  clause,  providing  for  the 
submission  of  differences  to  the  joint  committee.  "  Except  as  to 
questions  referred  to  this  day,  at  an  interview  between  the  iron- 
masters and  the  men's  representatives,  no  alteration  shall  during 
the  cm-rency  of  this  agreement,  be  made  in  the  rates  now  prevail- 
ing at  any  of  the  works  of  the  ironmasters,  parties  hereto,  unless 
such  alteration  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  the  working  conditions 
or  the  working  appliances  having  changed  since  the  standard  rates 
were  fixed  so  as  to  affect  the  facilities  for  working." 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL     SOCIETY. 


Work  and  Cost  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Health 
Department. 


By  Hexry  Whiley. 


[Read  January  13th,  1886.] 


I  MUST  confess  that  I  know  of  no  method  by  which  I  could  compare 
the  cost  of  cleansing  this  city  with  the  cost  of  cleansing  any  other 
town,  and  arrive  at  once  at  a  just  and  accurate  comparison — cities 
and  towns  differ  so  much  in  construction,  and  the  methods  which 
they  severally  adopt  for  the  disposal  of  their  I'efuse.  There  are 
towns  in  which  the  streets  are  mostly  macadamised,  and,  of  course, 
a  very  different  plan  of  cleansing  is  pursued  to  that  which  is 
adopted  in  towns  where  the  streets  are  paved  with  sets.  There 
are  other  towns  where  the  traffic  in  the  streets  is  comparatively 
light,  and,  consequently,  the  streets  require  very  little  sweeping. 
Again,  some  town  populations  are  supplied  with  water-closets  and 
dustbins  or  middens — receptacles  for  domestic  and  other  refuse. 
The  contents  of  the  water-closets  run  through  the  drains  and 
sewers  to  the  rivers.  There  are  sanitary  authorities  who  profess 
to  purify  the  town's  liquid  sewage  by  filtration,  precipitation,  and 
iiTigatiou,  and  others  there  are  who  profess  to  secure  the  same  end 
by  uniting  two  of  the  three  systems.  In  some  towns  the  refuse 
is  burnt;  in  other   places  it  is  carried  out  to  sea;  while  a  few 
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local  authorities  find  an  e^sy  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
deposit  of  town's  refuse  in  a  variety  of  places  of  easy  access,  some- 
times within,  but  mostly  without,  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
districts. 

The  systems  of  town  sanitation  are  so  numerous  and  various, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  district  so  widely 
different,  that  I  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  compare  any 
two  of  them.  But  all  of  them  have  their  difficulties,  and  this  city 
has  its  share.  The  Health  Committee  have  kept  steadily  before 
them  the  absolute  necessity  of  removing  with  despatch  all  matter 
likely  to  be  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  community  with  every 
possible  regard  to  economy.  But  economy  or  no  economy,  what 
is  offensive  and  prejudicial  to  health  is  removed,  be  the  cost  of 
removal  what  it  may.  What  was  at  one  time  only  removed  four 
or  five  times  in  the  year  is  now  in  less — and,  of  course,  less 
offensive — quantities  removed  from  sixty  to  eighty  times  in  that 
period.  The  very  serious  cost  of  collection,  added  to  the  increased 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  refuse,  compelled  the  Health  Committee, 
in  1878,  to  construct  works  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city, 
where  70,000  to  80,000  tons  of  refuse  could  annually  be  dealt 
with.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  the  city  rate  has  not  been  increased  in  consequence.  On  the 
contrary,  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection  has  been  effected  to  the 
extent  of  £6,240  per  annum.  The  traffic  of  the  Committee's 
vehicles  has  been  diverted  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  its  two 
sides,  to  the  great  advantage  of  busy  thoroughfares.  Water  Street 
depot,  instead  of  being  choked  with  mountains  of  nightsoil  piled 
up  in  the  summer,  to  the  danger  of  residents  in  the  locality, 
is  now  cleared  daily  of  refuse.  Although  a  direct  saving  of 
£6,240  per  annum  is  effected  in  the  cost  of  collection,  and  the 
traffic  diminished  in  the  centre  of  the  town  by  its  diversion,  and 
other  advantages  before  mentioned  are  secured,  yet  a  loss  is 
sustained  in  the  manipulation  of  nightsoil  at  Holt  Town,  greatly 
in    consequence   of    ammonia — which    is    one   of    the   principal 
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ingredients  in  the  concentrated  manure — having  become 
I'educed  in  vahie  from  20s.  to  9s.  6d,  a  imit.  Difficulties 
have  ariseu  and  increased  by  reason  of  our  being  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  number  of  townships  now  built  on  the 
sites  of  what  were  a  number  of  years  ago  farms  and  gardens, 
the  occupiers  of  which  were  then  glad  to  use  the  refuse  from 
off  our  streets,  and  from  closets,  carting  it  away  themselves,  and 
paying  from  two  to  three  shillings  per  load.  Nearly  £2,000 
have  been  taken  in  one  year  for  refuse  sold  direct  from  the  streets. 
That  amount  was  almost  doubled  in  the  saving  to  the  department 
in  not  having  the  material  to  cart  to  the  depot  and  afterwards 
dispose  of.  The  difference  between  then  and  now^  is,  that  every 
ton  has  to  be  taken  either  to  a  tip  or  to  a  depot,  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  Is.  4d.  per  ton,  and  when  it  is  got  to  the  depot  the 
difficulty  is  how  to  dispose  of  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  at 
one  time  could  be  delivered  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers, 
and  were  sent  by  rail  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield,  have  superseded  us  in  the 
markets  where  the  manure  was  once  sent  by  rail.  Residences 
have  been  built  near  the  canal  and  river,  which  have  prevented 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  from  taking  the  refuse  and  utilising  it. 
These  continued  difficulties,  with  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  from  the  three  new  town- 
ships, have  no  doubt  compelled  the  Health  Committee  to  purchase 
what  is  known  as  Carriugton  Moss,  an  estate  of  about  1,100  acres, 
equal  in  area  to  the  township  of  Rusholme;  800  acres  of  the 
estate  is  moss  land,  Avhich  it  is  the  Committee's  intention  to 
cultivate  with  refuse  which  they  have  now  so  much  difficulty  in 
disposing  of.  The  ^loss  will  be  accessible  by  rail  and  by  the  river 
Mersey,  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  will  be  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  and  railway  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  £60,000. 
The  Committee  hope  by  this  means  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
some  50,000  tons  of  refuse  on  their  own  estate  and  the  lands 
surrounding  it  annuallv. 
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A  few  years  ago  au  engineer  residing  in  a  southern  city  wrote 
a  book  on  "Slopping  and  Dirty  Dustbins,"  which  we  in  the 
North  understood  to  mean  the  cleansing  of  streets,  closets, 
middens,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of  other  refuse.  In  this 
work  there  is  a  table  which  gives  a  comparison  between  a  number 
of  towns  according  to  mileage  and  population,  but  this  city  is  not 
included  in  the  list. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  table  with  the  City  of  Man- 
chester added : — 


Name  of  Town. 

Annual  Cost  of 
Collecting     House 
Refuse,  and  Cleans- 
ing   and   Watering 
Streets  and  Courts. 

This  Amounts  to  the  following. 

Per  1000  of 
Population. 

Per  Mile  of 
Streets. 

Bedford   

£ 
900 

13005 
2350 
5545 
2261 
2100 
1478 

82284 
2820 
2750 
5276 
1999 
4077 

45-0 
63-1 
67-1 
65-2 
64-6 
52-5 
36-9 
151-2 
51-3 
63-9 
39-0 
33-3 

45"9 

Bristol 

108-3 

Cambridge  

83-9 

Cardiff 

QS'g 

Cai'lisle    

113-0 

Exeter 

60-0 

Gloucester  

493 

Liverpool 

316-'? 

Northampton  

Oxford 

104-4 
85-9 

Portsmouth 

101-4 

Southampton 

45-4 

Southport    

97-0 

Swansea  

4200  •                         60-0 

76-3 

Manchester 

65342          1               Ttu-o         1 

137-9 

1 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  population  of  this  city  of 
Manchester  has  gradually  decreased  since  the  year  1876,  when  it 
was  354,432,  and  last  year  it  amounted  only  to  337,442 — in  other 
words,  it  had  decreased  17,090  in  just  nine  years.  But  whilst  this 
depopulation  has  been  going  on  there  has  been  an  extension  in 
tlie  area  of  streets,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  traffic  in  the  streets  of  the  city  generally. 
^Moreover,  a  greater  desire  to  secure  cleanliness  has  induced  the 
Health  Committee  to  greatly  increase  appliances,  whilst  the  work 
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has  been  systematisecl  according  to  the  very  best  plans  tha^ 
suggested  themselves  to  the  mind.  Many  streets  now  swept 
regularly  twice  a  week  wei'e  in  1876  only  swept  once.  Of  course 
this  represents  double  labour,  but  the  result,  viz.,  the  greater 
cleanliness  of  the  streets,  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  In  1876  the  total  area  swept  was  239,332,482 
square  yards.  Last  year  there  were  370,191,709  square  yards 
cleansed,  showing  that  130,859,327  square  yards  more  were 
cleansed  in  1885  than  in  1876,  and  although  so  much  more  work 
was  done,  the  cost  proportionately  was  less  than  in  1876  by 
£9,767. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  area  of  ground  swept,  and 
cost  of  the  same,  during  the  last  nine  years.  The  items  "  cost " 
include  cleansing  of  markets,  virinals,  and  soughs,  <fec.  : — 

Net  Cost  of  Sweep- 
ing per  1,000 
Year.  Area.  Cost.  square  yards. 

£         s.      d.  s.      d. 

1876  239,332,482  27,070  11  0  1  6^ 

1877  281,908,885  27,700  13  9  1  10 

1878  294,833,098  25,106  6  3  1  8^ 

1879  297,177,526  28,968  0  11  1  11^ 

1880  325,118,277  27,196  15  9  ' 1  8 

1881  34.3,663,656  24,694  7  5  1  5J 

1882     196,406,273     *14,366  17  4     14 

1883     326,748,887     20,782  11  3     1     3i 

1884     368,396,875     20,150  4  1     1     1 

1885     370,191,709     18,817  19  1     0     9 

For  seven  months  only. 

I  presume  that  you  are  all  acquainted  with  the  system  of  sani 
tation  in  practice  in  this  city,  and  how  the  work  is  divided  into 
departments  and  by  what  committees  managed.  The  Health 
Committee — the  one  in  whose  service  I  have  the  honour  to  be — 
has  charge,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  slaughter-houses,  markets,  and  public  conveniences- 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  committee  also  rests  all  responsibility 
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connected  with  infectious  diseases — the  prevention  of  such,  if 
possible,  and  the  care  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  diseases 
when  they  have  unhappily  once  broken  out.  The  Officer  of 
Health  is  the  committee's  chief  officer,  but  he  is  also  the  officer  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Corporation  that  may  require  his 
professional  services. 

Tables  A  and  B  show  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1885. 

The  following  represent  the  estimates  of  the  Health  Committee 
for  the  last  six  years,  as  well  as  the  actual  expenditure  : — 


Date.                 Estimate. 
1879-18S0    £87,053  6 

2 

Expenditm-e. 
£90,257  2  2 

1880-1881    85,543  4 

0 

86,850  1  7 

1881-1882  (11  months)   83,963  12 
1882-1883    89,197  0 

8 

82,739  8  10 

0 

82.884  13  3 

1883-1884    86,827  0 

0 
11 

86,516  5  8 

1884-1885    86,813  19 

87.473  17  10 

There  are  475  miles  of  streets  ^yithiu  the  city,  containing  an 
area  of  4,283,502  square  yards  of  carriageway,  the  whole  of 
which  is  cleansed  once  a  week,  some  of  it  twice,  and  some  three 
times,  all  the  principal  streets,  six  times,  and  some  few  seven 
times  a  week,  the  whole  giving  an  ai-ea  of  370,191,709  square 
yards  of  street  surface  cleansed  during  the  yeai".  There  are 
besides  900  miles  of  footpaths,  and  about  300  miles  of  courts  and 
passages,  which  have  been  partially  swept  during  the  same  period. 
From  the  streets,  courts,  and  passages,  during  the  past  year, 
there  were  49,030  loads  of  refuse  carted  either  to  the  depots 
or  to  tips,  an  average  distance  of  one  mile.  The  streets  within 
the  city  were  watered  with  6,691  barrels  of  water.  All  the 
markets  were  cleansed  by  the  servaiits  of  this  depart- 
ment; 3,126  loads  of  garbage  were  removed  therefrom  an 
average  distance  of  1|  miles.  Fifty-two  public  urinals  within 
the  city  were  washed  and  disinfected  twice  daily,  excepting 
Sundays,    when    they    were    cleansed    only    once.       There    are 
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54  pi-ivate  slaughter-houses,  besides  the  public  abattoirs,  the 
refuse  from  which  is  collected  and  disposed  of  by  the  Health 
Committee.  The  whole  of  the  street  gullies  are  opened  and 
cleansed  by  the  servants  of  this  department.  During  the  past 
year  90,000  were  so  attended  to.  Refuse  from  warehouses  and 
offices  is  collected  between  9-30  and  10  o'clock  each  morning, 
which  collection  yielded  6,691  loads  last  year,  and  which  refuse 
was  carted  an  average  distance  of  If  miles.  Over  and  above  this  the 
Committee  had  to  deal  with  about  2,000  loads  of  trade  refuse,  and 
received  £220  from  tradesmen  in  consideration.  There  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Health  Department  some  66,000  pail-closets,  and 
about  50,000  dustbins,  each  of  which  is  cleansed  once  a  week,  some 
twice,  and  others  three  times,  or  100,800  cleansings  weekly,  from 
which  are  collected  3,300  loads  of  refuse,  which  is  carted  an  average 
distance  of  1^  miles.  There  are  66,000  pails  washed  one-and-a- 
half  times,  2,800  covers  28  times,  and  120  vans  washed  six  times 
each  week.  Besides  the  cleansing  portion  of  the  work  there  is 
the  repairing  and  keeping  up  the  stock  of  dustbins,  pails  and 
covers,  all  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  Corporation.  The 
durability  of  a  pail  is  about  ten  years,  and  the  department  has 
about  80,000  in  use.  Therefore  8,000  new  ones  require  making 
each  year.  The  durability  of  a  cover  is  about  six  years,  and  as 
there  are  3,000  in  use  500  have  to  be  made  during  each  year. 
The  dust  receptacles  are  mostly  made  of  wood,  and  are  of  the  same 
length  of  dui-ability  as  covers,  so  abotit  5,000  dustbins  have  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  year.  The  Health  Committee  have  in  use 
100  railway  wagons,  150  street  vans,  100  carts,  30  sweeping 
machines,  40  water-carts,  and  a  number  of  other  carriages  and 
vehicles.  They  have  also  275  horses  that  require  harness, 
clothing,  and  shoeing.  All  the  work  of  harness-making, 
clothing,  and  shoeing,  as  well  as  the  repairing  and  making 
of  carts,  &c.,  is  done  by  the  employes  of  the  Committee.  The 
clothing  and  harness  of  the  horses  cost  about  7id.  per  horse  per 
week,  and  for  shoeing  and  all  veterinary  expenses  5s.  8d.  per  month. 
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The  food  for  each  horse  costs  about  lis.  6d.  per  week.  The  horses 
have  carted  from  the  streets  and  passages  to  the  depots  of  the  Health 
Committee  during  the  past  year  217,274  tons  of  refuse,  and  from 
the  depots  to  the  tips  36,530  tons  of  refuse ;  11,806  tons  of  mortar, 
6,625  tons  of  bx'icks,  and  4,255  tons  of  lime  and  clay  have  also 
been  carted  during  the  same  period  by  the  Committee's  horses  an 
average  distance  of  one  mile  for  each  load. 

Previous  to  the  Health  Committee's  management  of  the  Night- 
soil  Department,  three  men  and  two  horses  were  employed  each 
day  to  collect  and  cleanse  72  pail-closets  at  a  cost  of  20s.  4d.  At 
the  present  time  two  men  and  one  horse  collect  and  cleanse  120 
closets  in  the  same  period,  at  a  cost  of  lis.  8d. 

Under  the  old  system  the  cost  of  collecting  and  cleansing  80,640 
closets  weekly  at  20s.  4d.  for  72  would  have  been  £1,167  6s.  8d., 
whilst  at  the  present  moment  it  only  costs  £392  for  doing  the 
same  work  in  the  same  time,  which  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
present  system  of  collection  of  £41,317  per  annum. 

During  the  past  year  1,092  cases  of  infectious  disease  have  been 
sent  from  the  city  to  hospitals.  Also  80  patients  have  been  sent 
from  the  townships  outside  the  city.  It  may  be  stated  that  each 
patient  from  the  city  cost  the  Department  £5  18s.  l|d.  'I' lie 
Health  Department  have  disinfected  1,814  houses,  and  thoroughly 
•cleansed  and  purified  603  houses,  having  an  average  of  4  rooms 
each.  During  the  same  period  11,947  articles  of  bedding  and 
■clothing  have  been  removed  from  infected  houses  and  subjected 
to  a  very  high  temperature  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  the  owners.  During  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea,  675  gallons  of 
medicine  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
work  mentioned  in  this  paper  has  been  £86,813  19s.  lid. 

The  work  of  the  Health  Department,  from  a  financial  point, 
admits  of  no  brilliant  balance-sheet.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  make  it  clear  that  such  must  always  be  the  case.  But 
although  no  direct  profits  are  obtained,  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  department  are  seen  in  negative  benefits,  that  it  would 
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be  well-nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  advantage  of,  namely, 
the  promotion  of  health  and  the  saving  of  life. 

Table  E  represents  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rate  in 
each  of  the  i-egistration  sub-districts  within  the  city,  showing  a 
gradual  decrease,  with  the  exception  of  Cheetham,  the  death-rate  of 
which  has  been  about  the  same  during  the  whole  of  seventeen  years. 
There  was  in  the  year  1868 — the  year  that  the  Health  Committee 
was  formed — in  the  city  of  Manchester,  an  estimated  population  of 
345,295,  and  during  the  year  11,242,  or  32-55  per  thousand,  per- 
sons died.  In  the  year  1884  there  was  an  estimated  population  of 
333,756,  and  during  the  year  8,562,  or  25-10  per  thousand,  persons 
died.  If  the  mortality  in  1868  had  been  as  low  as  it  was  in  the 
year  1884,  10,860  persons,  instead  of  11,242,  would  have  died,  and 
2,301  valuable  lives  would  have  been  spared.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  during  the  latter  year  2,301  persons  more  would  have  died 
had  there  not  been  some  powerful  influence  at  work  which  did  not 
exist  seventeen  years  ago. 

From  Table  F  I  deduce  that  of  the  2,301  lives  saved  during 
the  last  year  there  were — 


lales. 
5-i2 

Females. 
468 

Total. 
1,000 

5  years 

5 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
70  and  u 

old  and  under. 

34 

23 

57 

10 

42 

36 

78 

20 

85 

77 

162 

30 

109 

85 

194 

„           40 

123 

101 

224 

50 

223 

232 

455 

„           70 

56 

75 

131 

pwards. 

1,204  1,097  2,301 

1,135  under  20  years  of  age,  1,166  over  20  years  of  age — 596 
males  and  570  females;  not  only  have  that  number  of  lives 
been  spared,  but  serious  afllictions  and  lengthened  illnesses  have 
been  prevented.     For  each  death  there  are  at  least  45  persons  ill. 
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I  therefoi'e  further  infer  that  not  only  have  2,301  lives  been  saved, 
but  103,545  citizens  have  enjoyed  good  health  who,  under  the 
conditions  of  1868,  would  have  each  suffered  an  average  of  two 
weeks'  illness.  In  the  year  1868  I  estimate  that  the  1,135  inter- 
ments of  those  who  died  under  20  years  of  age  cost  £5  for  each 
interment,  and  the  1,166  of  those  whose  ages  were  over  20  years 
■£10,  giving  a  total  of  £15,570  ;  also  the  loss  of  wages  by  those 
over  20  years  of  age  during  their  illness  would  amount  to  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  Besides  this  there  must  be  considerable 
outlay  for  extra  food  of  a  more  delicate  character,  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine,  nursing,  &c.,  which,  if  we  set  down  at  ten 
shillings  each — a  very  moderate  sum — for  say  two  weeks  for  each 
case  of  sickness,  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  £51,772, 
or  a  total  saving,  without  taking  into  account  the  loss  of  wages, 
of  £67,342. 

Table  G  shows  the  gradual  diminution  in  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases,  and  also  in  the  deaths  from  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
since  1868. 

If  we  desire  to  see  what  may  be  achieved  in  sanitary  matters, 
surely  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  district  of  Ancoats,  where  the 
death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  33-9  in  1868  to  25-7  in  1884. 
No  more  powerful  illustration  could  be  furnished  of  what  effective 
cleansing  may  accomplish.  Unhappily  situated  as  the  crowded 
residents  of  Ancoats  are,  without  either  park  or  open  spaces 
to  boast  of— mills,  workshops,  and  dwelling-houses  packed  together 
in  narrow  streets — the  conditions  of  life  must  necessarily  be  hard 
in  the  extreme.  Upon  such  an  unpromising  district  the  system 
pursued  by  the  Health  Committee  has  yielded  most  cheering 
effects.  If  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ancoats  were  more  favourable 
Ave  might  reasonably  expect  still  more  encouraging  results. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  proved  by  the  case  of  Ancoats  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  Health  Committee  are  on  the 
right  track. 
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TABLE  A. 

General  Balance  Sheet — Manchester  Corporation  Health  Depart 
MENT. — Year  Ending  31st  March,  1885. 


Niglitsoil  Department. 


Scarenging 
Department. 


Central 
Department. 


Oldham  Road 
Department. 


To— 
Land,     Building.?,      Ma- 
chinery,   and    Rolling 

Stocks,  1st  April,  1884. 
Stocks  and  Work  in  pro- 

gi-ess,  Ist  April,  1884.. 
Balances    owing   to    the 

Committee,lst  Ap.,lSS4 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Rents  and  Chief  Rents  . . 

Rates  and  Taxes 

Gas  and  Water 

Interest  upon  Loans 

Insurance   

Commission  to  Agents  . . 
Clothing  for  Officers  .... 
Engine  Oil,  Grease,  (fee. . . 
Printing  and  Stationery. 
Repairs  to  Buildings  and 

Machinerj- 

Horses  purchased    

Provender 

Saddlery  and  Leatlier    . . 

Farriery 

Coal  and  Coke 

Tinner's  Materials 

Chemicals         (excluding 

Carbolic) 

Bagging  Materials  . . 

Lime    

Carriage 

Advertising  

Iron  and  Steel 

Ironmongery 

Timber    

Water  for  Sti-cets. . . . 
Maintenance  of  Patients, 

Royal  Infirmary 
Maintenance  of  Patients 

Children's  Hospital 

Sundry  Goods  

Casual  Expenses. ... 

Disinfectants    

Materials  for  New  Stables 

Statistical  Returns 

Medical     Certificates     of 

Infectious  Disease  .... 

Brush  Materials  

Tools    

Charges  from  Oldham  Rd 
Charges  from  Holt  Town 
Charges  from  Scavenging 

Department  .... 


£  s.  d. 


41(107  S  3  117270  S  0159177  16  3 


&   a.    d. 


434 

2630 

12T0S 

3.50 

293 

133 

991 

56 

62 

61 

27 

62 

165 

831 

2459 

33 

93 

47 


117 

538 


Liquidation  of  Debt  . . 


66 

44 

35 

1521 


2712 
950 


:0255  16 
941  0 


19004 

21870 

702 

463 

322 

3740 

46 

1550 

274 

172 

258 

2529 
866 

2560 
169 
53 

2120 

1969 

3912 
1488 

125 
30S6 

281 


17  10 
3  7 

10  10 
13  10 

11  3 
0  0 
9  6 
7  3 

7  8 
5  6 
0  10 

17  0 
13  0 

8  8 


3  5 
1  9 

3  1 
10  0 

4  10 


367 
158 
169 


11  11 
1  8 
4  0 


198430  17 
3623  IS 


9800  8  4 

21634  19  10 

34578  S  6 

10.52  10  10 

7.57  11  0 
455  19 

4731  0  0 

103  9  2 

1612  14  1 

335  10  0 

199  8  4 

320  5  7 

2695  7  6 

1697  13  0 

5019  14  4 

203  13  5 

146  17  8 

2167  S  0 

1969  6  0 


15555  11  9 

1529  18  6 

370  1  4 

246  13  10 

580  1  0 

38  13  6 

102' ii  0 


21  10 
831  0  0 
2459  5 


.3912  3  5 

1488  1  9 

242  19  9 

3625  9  4 

283  16  4 


433  13  4 

202  9  8 

204  14  6 

1521  15  0 


6243  14  0 
950  0  0 


2  268686  13 
1   4564  18 


34  11 
9  13  10 


930  14 
7  14 


£  s.  d.  &    s.    d. 


2665  1  0 


66  14  0 

304  is  0 


30  0  0 
100  0  0 


627  7  6 


4188  14  6 

1330  6  0 

233  6  8 

61  12 

200  0  0 

iii'ii  2 

200  15  0 


77  14 
5425  18 


146 

80 


179  19  3 

15  8  2 

203  11  1 

29  0  0 

74  11  6 

410  4  8 

23  16  0 

291  6  0 


554  16  11 
2069  17  11 
1573  14  5 


472  i  5 
14  5  7 
45  12  0 


402  0  0 
162  1  9 


2719  3  ir 

4071  5  4;  111  15  9 


65019  15 
530  0 


4 16910  12 

0| 


'1196  16  7  202054  15  3l2732ri  11  10 


65549  15  i  16910  12  3 


56833  10  0 


56833  10  0 
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TABLE  B. 


I  ]sr  c  o  nyr  E  _ 


Xightsoil  Department. 


Water  Street.     Holt  Town 


Scavenging 
Department. 


Central 
Department. 


Oldham  Road 
Department- 


By- 
Sale  of  Nightsoil 

Do.     Mortar,  &c 

Do.    Concentrated  Ma 

nure  

Rents  received 

Cleansing  Markets 

Manure,  (fee,  sold    

Receipts  for  Disinfection 
Charges  to  Central  Dept. 


3158 
1683 


490  11     5 


Do. 


Water  Street 
(Nightsoil)., 

Holt  Town 

Scavenging  Dept 

Oldiiam  Road .... 

Sales    (Oldham 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

General 

Road) 

Stock  in  hand  

Balances  owing  to  Com 

mittee 

To  amount  received  from 

Insurance  Company  on 

account  of  Fire 

To  Land  and  Builduigs 

To  Machinery    

To  RoUing-stock 

Additions    to    Buildings 

during  current  year 


Net  Expenses  of  Works.. 
Proportion    of    Liquida- 
tion   


358 
998 


1249 
20746 

2508 
16720 


14  0 
19  9 


IS  10 
18  11 
0  0 
8  3 


&  s.  d.  £  s. 
304  0  O'  3462  8 
2146  16  10   3730  1 


18435  11 
490  11 


4071  5  0   4071  5 
950  0  o'   950  0 


r  14 
111  15 


12554  10  11 
14032  14  7 


79182  11  S 
19238  0  0 
16377  8  0 


49747  4  8 
20508  11  11 


169884  17  11 
28545  19  3 


7  14 
111  15 


12913  4 
15031  14 


£  s.  d. 


436  6  11 

2500  0  0 

802  10  2 


917  15 


1249  18 
99929  10 
21746  0 
33097  16 


10 
7  34100  9  8 

01 

3  7714  16  3 


£  s.  d. 


219632  2 
49054  11 


02054  15  3  273251  11  10 


£  s.  d. 


777  15  0 

1941  8  11 

2712  17  10 

3520  16  2 

930  14  6 


2778 
6510 


34725  0  0 

2187  0  0 

714  S  0 


46731  16  3   189  IS  6  56S33  10  0 
182S7  19  i; 16720  13  9 


530  0  0 


65549  15  4 16910  12  3  56833  10  0 


TABLE  C. 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  Matter  Collected  and  Disposed  of  durin^ 
12  Months  ending  31st  March,  18S5  :— 


Water  Street  Yard. 


Tons 
collected. 

Nightsoil  79,953 

Ashes    1,186 

Slaughter-house  refuse   3,331 

Fish  refuse    26 

Lime,  &c.,  purchased  1,580 

Stable     manure      (principally 

from  our  own  stables) 602 


Tons 
disposed  of. 
Nightsoil — By  boat  or  farmer's 

cart    43,559 

Mortar  6,318 

Stable  manure 602 

Iron  100 

Rubbish  to  tip 4,657 

Sundries  3,314 
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Holt  Town  Works. 


Nightsoil  74,272 

Ashes    1,179 

Slaughter-house  refuse    584 

Market  garbage    1,980 

Fish  refuse    144 

Street  sweepings 583 

Stable      manure      (i^rincipally 

from  our  own  stables)     907 

Lime,  &c.,  2>urchased 1,372 

Chemicals         „           1,305 

Clay                  „           2,950 

Coal                  „           7,360 


Concentrated  manure 5,432 

Nightsoil  768 

Mortar 5,488 

Street  sweepings 10 

Market  garbage    220 

Stable  manure 907 

Iron  128 

Rubbish  to  tip 11,603 

Sundries    774 

Bricks    8,851 


Water  Stkeet  Scavenging  Yard. 


Market  garbage    1.472 

Strept  sweepings 44,778 

Warehouse  refuse    4,256 

Stable  manure  (from  our  own 

stables) 222 


Total 230,042 


Street  sweepings 4,322 

Market  garbage    35 

Stable  manvire 222 

Rubbish  to  tip 20,270 

Leakage    112,462 


Total 230,042 


TABLE    D 

Is  A  List  of  the  Servants  of  the  Department,  with  their  Occupations 
AND  Salaries. 


Officer  of  Health 
Superintendent 

Deputy    

Chemist  

Foremen  (Yards) 

Inspectors  

Clerks  

Draughtsmen     . . 

Messenger  

Office  Cleaners  .. 

Engineers    

Joinei-s     

Wheelwrights    . . 

Smiths 

Bricksetters  . . . . 

Tinmen    

Painters 

Stonemasons  . . . . 
Boilermakers.. . . 

Mechanics  

Horsekeepers 

Farriers    , 


650  0 
600  0 
300  0 
200  0 
2  10 
2     2 

1  15 

2  2 

1  0 
0  12 

2  10 


0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

86 

0 

51  i 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

233 

0 

124 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

34 

0 

13  i 

0 

2  ' 

0 

4 

0 

27 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

204 

Saddlers 

Brickmakers 

Sawyers  

Sweeijers 

Cartfillers    

Watchmen 

Boatmen 

Drivers     

Carriers   

Barrow  and  Pitmen 
Mortal-makers  .... 
Pail  Cleansers  .... 
Grid  Cleansers  .... 
Urinal  Cleansers  . . 
Dryer  Tenters  .... 
Riddle  Tenters  .... 
Engine  Tenters. . . . 

Stokers    

Machinists 

Brushmakers 

Sawsharpener  . . . . 
Labourers  


1  12  0 

10  0 

14  0 

0  18  0 

0  19  0 
110 

1  14  0 


4  0 
0  0 

5  0 
0  0 
4  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
4  0 
4  0 

0  12  0 

1  14  0 
1  14  0 
0  18  0 
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TABLE  G. 


Tables  of  Deaths  in  Manchester. 


(A) 

E) 

Deaths  f»om  5  Zymotic  Diseaaea,  viz., 
Smallpox,  Fever,  Measles,  Whooping 

Deaths  from  Fever,  Typhus 
incbiiind  in  Tahls 

&  Typhoid, 
A. 

Cough,  and  Scarlatina. 

Tear.             Deaths. 

Death 
Rate. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Death 
Rate. 

1868 

2342 

6-8 

1868 

635 

1-83 

1869 

1505 

4-3 

1869 

403 

1-16 

1870 

1138 

3-3 

1870 

392 

1-13 

1871 

1201 

3-4 

1871 

282 

•80 

1872 

1207 

3-4 

1       1872 

242 

•68 

1873 

1262 

3-5 

1873 

232 

•66 

1874 

1136 

3-2 

1874 

188 

•53 

1875 

1009 

29 

1875 

177 

•50 

1876 

1338 

3-7 

1876 

225 

•63 

1877 

1137 

3-1 

1877 

164 

•46 

1878 

785 

2-2 

1878 

115 

•32 

1879 

897 

2-5 

1879 

68 

•18 

1880 

919 

2-5 

1880 

89 

•24 

1881 

566 

1-6 

1881 

75 

•21 

1882 

865 

2-5 

1882 

116 

•33 

1883 

812 

23 

1883 

76 

•22 

1884 

720 

21 

1884 

73 

•21 

1885 

784 

2-3 

1885 

69 

•20 

The  deaths  in  1876  and  since  then  include  the  deaths  in  Monsall  Hospital. 
The  death-rate  is  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
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One   Aspect    of  Wealth    Distribution. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Coxor,  B.A. 


[Read  Februarj'  10th,  1886.] 


A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Giffeu  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  has  lately  been  going  the  round  of  the  periodical  press, 
and  has  been,  in  general,  received  with  words  of  approval  and 
congratulation.  Universal  testimony  is  borne  to  the  honesty  and 
ability  with  which  it  is  prepared.  In  that  praise  I  heartily  concur. 
The  essay  within  its  own  domain — ^judging  by  the  summaries 
which  I  have  seen — is  admirable.  It  is  against  that  domain  and 
not  against  the  essay  itself  that  I  think  a  doubt  may  be  justifiably 
excited.  Of  course  if  a  whole  system  or  theory  be  fallacious,  any 
document  that  embodies  its  principles  will  also  be  fallacious  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  excellence.  But  that  I  state  only  as  a 
general  proposition.  Not  having  read  the  paper  in  extenso  I  am 
unqualified  to  criticise  its  details,  and  if  I  had  read  it  I  deem 
myself  incompetent  to  master  the  principles  of  the  science  to 
which  it  is  a  contribution.  But  though  a  man  may  not  comprehend 
the  inward  machinery  of  a  timepiece,  he  can  tell  whether  ic  keeps 
time  with  the  sun.  I  am  now  only  appealing  to  the  sun. 
c 
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The  sum  and  substance  of  the  paper  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
during  the  hist  fifty  years  the  money  wages  of  the  working  classes 
have  risen  at  a  rate  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
It  may  seem  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
asserted  fact  is  expressed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  ground  of  the  objection  can  be  traced  to  an  infirmity  of  the 
human  mind ;  yet  as  the  infirmity  is  a  universal  and  an  almost 
unsurmountable  one,  the  style  of  language  that  surrenders  us  to 
it  becomes  as  important  as  the  subject  concerned  is  important. 
The  term  "  per  cent "  is  inextricably  associated  in  our  minds  with 
hundreds  of  pounds.  When  Ave  hear  of  wages  being  raised  a 
hundred  per  cent,  our  minds  are  dazzled  with  the  glare  of 
imaginary  wealth,  and  the  homely  fact  that  fourpence  a 
day  has  been  increased  to  eightpence  a  day  is  seen 
surrounded  with  the  glitter  of  gold.  The  formula  may 
be  scientifically  correct,  but  it  is  absurdly  out  of  place  and 
mentally  misleading  to  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  simply  because 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  dis- 
embarrass their  minds  of  an  illusion,  particularly  if  they  are 
naturally  disposed  to  think  that  the  working  classes  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint. 

I  shall  raise  no  question  whether  this  rise  in  wages  is  an 
.  absolute  or  only  a  relative  one.  Indeed,  it  will  best  answer  the 
end  of  my  argument  to  admit  its  reality.  All  that  I  have  to 
point  out  is  that  it  relates  to  an  exclusive  class  of  workmen.  I 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  relates  chiefly  to  workmen  who  have 
protected  themselves  by  strikes  and  trades  unions ;  but  on  this  I 
do  not  insist.  "When  we  read  that  the  wages  of  the  working 
classes  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent,  what  we  have  to 
remember  is  that  only  the  wages  of  some  working  classes  are  meant. 
By  working  classes,  of  course,  is  to  be  understood,  not  those 
actually  working,  but  those  who  could  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves  by  work.  In  this  sense  we  have  to  set  against  those 
whose  wages  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  workhouses,  recipients  of  Poor-law  relief,  tramps,  the  inhabitants 
of  gaols,  all  the  nuemployed,  all  the  partially  emj^loyed,  and  all 
those  working  for  small  wages.  No  tabulated  form  or  set  of 
forms  could  convey  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  represent  by  grouping 
this  miscellaneous  gathering  under  the  one  category  of  working 
classes  whose  wages  have  not  risen.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proportion  of  working  classes  whose  wages  have  not  risen  is  to 
those  whose  wages  have  risen  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  great,  and  I  fear  it  threatens  to  be  as  the  desert  is 
to  the  oasis.  There  is  no  violence  done  in  classing  together  the 
prisoner  and  the  unemployed.  The  stagnant  marsh  of  unemployed 
and  foodless  labour  is  the  source  from  which  the  tramp  and  the 
thief  exhale  in  new  and  permanent  forms.  We  can  see  this  fact 
exemplified  in  current  newspaper  paragraphs.  The  Stockport 
Board  of  Guardians  have  just  petitioned  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  an  order  may  be  issued  enabling  working  men  who  are 
travelling  from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employment  to  obtain 
a  night's  lodging,  supper,  and  breakfast  at  any  union  workhouse, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  labour  test.  This  is  a  well-meant 
effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  descent,  and  to  separate  the 
"  respectable  tramp  "  from  the  habitual  vagrant.  A  magistrate 
before  whom  a  man  was  charged  with  theft  a  few  days  ago, 
discharged  the  prisoner,  and  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money,  on 
learning  that  he  was  a  labourer  out  of  employment.  The  judge 
who  took  such  a  course  as  this  must  have  seen  that  the  prevalence 
and  temptations  of  want  of  work  were  too  great  to  be  dealt 
with  by  prohibitory  punishment.  He  knew  that  if  he  sent  the 
man  to  prison  he  would  be  condemning  him  to  crime  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  guilty  of  any  other 
crime  than  the  crime  of  poverty  to  become  the  inmate  of  a 
prison.  The  following  report  of  a  case  heard  at  the  Dartford 
Petty  Sessions  is  copied  from  the  Dartford  Express  in  a  Man- 
chester newspaper  of  last  September.  It  is  headed  "  The  Penalty 
of  Poverty"  : — 
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George  Field,  a  bricklayer,  was  summoned  for  non-payment  of  £1  2s., 
being  arrears  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  week,  of  an  order  of  the  court  made 
against  him,  in  common  with  his  brothers,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  father, 
an  inmate  of  the  Dartford  Union  Workhouse. 

Mr.  M'Leod,  the  relieving  officer,  stated  that  the  case  had  been  adjourned 
two  successive  months  to  enable  the  defendant  to  pay. 

Defendant :  You  know  very  well  I  have  not  had  the  means  to  pay.  I  want 
it  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  sooner  you  send  me  to  Maidstone 
Gaol  again  the  better. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  go  on  in  this  way  you  will  very  soon  find  yourself 
there. 

Defendant :  Why  don't  you  send  me  to  prison  at  once  ?  When  you  have 
taken  all  my  ti'aps  and  left  me  penniless,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children,  you 
could  send  me  there  for  31  days. 

The  Chairman  :   Can  you  keep  yourself  quiet  ? 

Defendant :  We  are  all  Englishmen,  ain't  we  I  And  law  is  law.  I  have 
been  laid  up  for  nine  weeks,  and  can  I  be  quiet  when  I  have  had  31  days  in 
Maidstone  Gaol  for  nothing  ? 

The  Chairman  (emphatically)  :  If  you  are  not  quiet  I  shall  certainly 
commit  you. 

Defendant  :  If  I  don't  open  my  mouth  no  one  else  will  for  me.  Let  me 
have  what  I  ought  to  have — justice. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  don't  be  quiet,  you  will  have  to  suffer  for  it. 

Defendant :  I  have  suffered  once,  and  I  can  suffer  again.  You  were  all 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians  who  sat  on  the  bench  and  sent  me  to 
Maidstone  Gaol  for  31  days — prosecutors  and  judges  too.  Do  you  call  that 
justice  ?  I  may  as  well  "  do  "  six  months  for  nothing  as  31  days  for  what  I 
never  owed. 

Mr.  M'Leod  :  The  case  was  adjourned  in  consequence  of  his  being  out  of 
worL  He  went  to  work  last  Wednesday  week,  but  his  wife  would  not  tell  me 
where.  She  has  sent  me  4s.,  but  I  told  her  I  could  not  receive  it,  as  the  case 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

Defendant  :  She  went  and  borrowed  4s.  off  her  father  to  keep  my  father 
because  she  thought  I  should  go  to  Maidstone  Gaol. 

Mr.  M'Leod  :  He  has  been  at  work  since  last  Wednesday  bi-icklaying,  but 
his  wife  would  not  tell  me  what  he  has  been  earning. 

Defendant  :  I  have  made  105  hours  since  I  was  here  a  month  ago  to-day, 
and  have  a  wife  and  nine  children  to  keep. 

The  Chairman  :  What  does  he  earn  ? 

Mr.  M'Leod  :  He  is  a  bricklayer,  and  earns  9d.  per  hour. 

Defendant :  When  I  can  get  it  I  can  command  9d.  per  hour  as  a  mechanic, 
but  if  I  can't  get  work  what  am  I  to  do  ?  There  are  thousands  of  us  starving. 
I  would  as  lief  be  in  Maidstone  Gaol  as  out  of  it  at  the  present  time.  You 
have  had  the  case  before  you  times  out  of  number,  and  when  I  had  not  got  a 
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chair  to  sit  upon,  you  sent  me  to  Maidstone  Gaol  for  31  days,  and  left  mj'  wife 
and  nine  children  penniless. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  looked  upon  your  ease  and  dealt  with  it  most 
leniently.  When  you  were  not  able  to  pay  it  was  adjourned  for  a  month, 
and  then  it  was  adjourned  for  a  second  month,  and  now  you  come  here  and 
behave  yourself  in  this  manner.  I  tell  you  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  class  to 
which  you  belong. 

The  Defendant :  I  have  £9  to  pay  for  back  rent.  "What  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
may  just  as  well  go  to  gaol. 

The  Chairman  :  You  behave  yourself  in  such  a  way  that  I  will  send  you  to 
Maidstone  Gaol  for  a  month's  hard  labour. 

The  Deputy  Clerk  :  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the  relieving  officer  ? 

Defendant  :  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  onlj'  that  I  have  a  wife  who  is 
just  ready  to  go  to  bed  again. 

The  Chairman  :  You  stand  committed  to  Maidstone  Gaol  for  a  month,  and 
the  next  time  you  come  here  I  hope  you  will  know  how  to  behave  yourself. 
You  are  a  disgrace  to  your  fellow-men. 

Defendant  :  Why  ?  Because  I  speak  the  truth.  Is  that  the  reason  why  I 
am  a  disgrace. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes. 

The  defendant  was  then  removed  in  custody  ;  but  some  time  after  he 
again  came  before  the  magistrates,  and,  addressing  the  chairman,  said  :  What 
am  I  committed  for  ?  I  have  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and  surely  you  are  not 
going  to  take  me  away  from  them  again  ? 

The  Chairman  :  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,  instead  of 
behaving  like  a  madman.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  I  have  tried  what  I 
could  to  bring  you  to  reason,  and  what  have  I  got  for  it  ? — the  guardians 
abused,  the  law  abused,  and  every  person  abused.  As  you  have  chosen  to  do 
this,  and  bring  it  upon  yourself  by  your  misconduct,  you  must  bear  the  effect 
of  it  and  go  to  prison. 

Defendant  (in  a  beseeching  tone) :  But  what  for  / 

The  Chairman  :  Never  mind  that.  You  will  go  to  Maidstone  Goal  for  a 
month.     If  you  had  behaved  reasonably  you  would  not  have  had  to  go. 

Defendant  :  Are  my  family  to  starve  for  another  31  days  after  all  that  we 
have  suffered  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  have  no  more  talk  with  you.  You  are  committed 
for  a  month. 

Defendant :  And  you  call  this  English  justice  ! 

The  court  then  rose,  and  the  defendant  was  removed  in  custody  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  crying  bitterly. 

The  same  journals  that  contained  Mr.  GifFen's  paper  contained 
also  letters  appealing  for  help  to  relieve  the  distress  at  Ancoats 
and  Sale.  One  writer  describes  exactly  the  process  by  which 
working-class  families  are  reduced  to  settled  pauperism  : — 
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First,  the  breadwinner  falls  out  of  work,  and  remains  out  sometimes  for 
months  ;  then  the  mother  and  one  or  two  of  the  chiklren  take  ill  ;  the  club 
money  ceases  just  at  the  crisis  when  it  is  most  needed  ;  the  bits  of  things  go 
one  after  the  other,  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  ;  every  week  sees  the  home  more 
desolate  and  the  family  more  desperate  ;  the  fathers  and  mothers  take  to  odd 
jobs,  earn  a  very  precarious  living,  which  may  be  full  of  temptations  ;  neglect 
and  despair  invade  the  dwelling ;  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  enforced 
idleness  influence  the  whole  after-life.  .  .  .  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
cUstress  is  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  can  be  fairly  charged  with 
bringing  this  suffering  on  themselves. 

I  do  not  quote  those  passages,  nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the  frequent 

deaths  from  starvation  of  which  we  read,  for  the  purpose  of  invali, 

dating  Mr.  Giffen's  statement.     Admitting  all  that  he  advances 

concerning  a  portion  of  the  working  classes,  we  only  arrive  at  this 

portentous  fact,  that  monopoly  is  not  confined  to  capital  or  land, 

but  is  invading  wages,  threatening  to  introduce  separate  interests 

and  social  distinctions  among  the  working  classes.*     The  opposite 

extremes  to  which  the  tides  of  national  life  are  flowing,  and  the 

cost  at  which  each  is  reached,  are    incidentally  given   by  two 

writers  in  the  number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  which  describes 

the  late  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen.     One  pictures  the 

scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  the  House  looked  its  best.  The  ladies 
having  cast  off  their  mantles  and  wraps,  before  the  entrance  of  the  sovereign, 
made  a  brave  show.  The  wealth  of  diamonds  was  such  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  parallel,  and  an  Englishman,  at  any  rate,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  the  beauty  of  the  women  was  beyond  comparison. 

The  other  writer  describes  the  procession  in  the  streets : — - 
The  Government  offices  along  Whitehall  had  another  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Groups  of  happy  children  and  pretty  girls  were  in  every  window  ;  and 
this  sight,  together  with  glimpses  of  luncheon  preparation,  convinced  the  most 
incredulous  that  for  once  the  Government  clerk  had  laid  aside  his  notorious 
habit  of  unremitting  toil,  and  was  gracefully  imbending.  The  rest  of  the 
crowd  was  singularly  uninteresting.  There  were  many  country  folks,  and 
there  was  also  no  small  contingent  representing  the  appalling  ugliness  which 
generations  of  vice  and  poverty  have  produced  in  the  London  slums  ;  but 
there  was  little  humour  and  no  excitement. 

*"  Tliia  view  was  confirmed  in  declarations  made  by  persons  concerned  in  the  London 
Labour  Riots,  a  few  days  after  th3  text  was  written. 
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The  important  part  that  social  distinctions  play  in  the  histoiy 
of  civilised  nations  has  never  been  recognised.  We  are  aware  ot 
the  power  they  exercise  in  our  own  feelings  and  motives  ;  but  we 
ascribe  this  to  vanity,  and  are  ashamed  of  them.  So  a  mutual 
reticence  is  observed  about  the  object  of  the  strife,  even  when  its 
blows  are  most  venomous.  The  struggle  called  political  begins 
with  individual  efforts  to  provide  the  means  of  a  secured  liveli- 
hood, and  gradually  grows  into  an  embittered  contest  for  class 
distinctions  and  social  privileges.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  two 
great  parties  that  divide  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are,  generally  speaking,  contending  for  material  benefits' 
but  their  leaders,  still  speaking  generally,  are  striving  to  keep  or 
win  social  positions.  Both  parties  appeal  to  justice,  and  the 
appeal  is  honestly  and  conscientiously  made,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  if  justice  were  disinterestedly  considered  there  could  be  no 
separation  of  parties.  The  controversy  between  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists,  though  waged  in  the  name  of  religion,  would  lose 
much  of  its  animation  if  religion  only  were  taken  into  account. 
It  is  the  social  distinction  that  galls.  Whatever  the  former 
grounds  of  quarrel  between  England  and  Ireland  may  have  been, 
the  present  exasperation  of  feeling  which  more  or  less  prevails, 
or,  rather,  is  sought  to  be  made  to  prevail,  is  distinctively  of  the 
nature  of  social  rivalry.  It  is  hard  to  acknowledge  as  our 
equals  men  towards  whom  we  have  acquired  settled  habits 
of  superiority.  Airs  of  social  disdain  and  intolerance  ex- 
hibited in  the  House  of  Commons  have  led  to  the  *  present 
crisis  in  the  Irish  difiiculty.  All  great  revolutions  have 
sprung  from  similar  causes.  But  it  is  in  Ireland  itself  that  this 
leaven  may  be  seen  working  with  fiercest  heat.  There  is  a  most 
mai'ked  difference  between  the  general  demeanour  of  the  English 
aristocracy  towards  the  increasing  strength  of  Liberal  opinion 
and  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  towards  the  agitators  for 
Home  Rule.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  the 
dignified  patriotism  of  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  of  England, 
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iu  the  face  of  the  land  agitation  that  is  certainly  making  visible 
progress,  will  be  a  topic  of  admiration  with  future  historians. 
Contrast  with  it  the  petulance,  the  frensied  excitement  of  the 
Irish  ascendancy  party,  and  you  cannot  but  be  prepared  to  seek 
and  find  a  cause.  It  is  simply  that  their  social  ascendancy  is 
in  danger.  It  is  not  their  lands  or  their  religion  for  which 
they  are  in  fear.  It  is  not  separation  from  England  but  closer 
union  with  despised  Irishmen  that  shocks  them.  They  are  driven 
to  the  verge  of  madness  at  the  thought  that  men  on  whose  necks 
they  have  set  their  heels  for  centuries,  on  whose  conscience  and 
pride  they  have  trodden,  till  their  gait  has  become  so  affected  that 
they  cannot  now  walk  on  common  earth — they  are  furious  with 
jealousy  that  these  men  should  win  seats  in  Parliament,  and 
compel  the  attention  of  Prime  Ministers,  and  fill  the  English 
journals  with  their  sayings  and  doings.  A  Scotchman  once 
boasted  that  the  king  had  spoken  to  him.  "  What  did  he  say  to 
you?"  said  a  listener.  "He  bade  me  get  out  of  his  way,"  said  the 
Scotchman.  The  Irish  aristocrats  are  frantic  with  envy  because 
Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Gladstone  condescends  to  bid  fellows  with 
"low  Irish  names"  stand  out  of  his  way.  They  feel  that  it  is 
robbing  them  of  their  birthright.  They  would  rather  be  snubbed 
by  the  Premier  and  snub  their  compatriots  at  home  than  be 
snubbed  by  nobody  and  snub  nobody.  Such  is  human  nature. 
But  Irish  human  nature  has  grown  in  a  hotbed. 

Remuneration  for  work  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  value,  but 
to  the  social  position  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  worker.  We  do 
not  pay  lawyers  or  doctors  according  to  the  good  they  do  us,  but 
according  to  the  place  we  give  them  in  society.  The  distribution 
of  wealth  proceeds  on  this  principle.  The  artisan  or  day  labourer 
is  placed  in  the  lowest  rank,  and  he  is  rewarded  for  his  labour  in 
accordance  with  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessities  of  that 
rank.  It  has  been  determined  that  he  shall  have  no  leisure  for 
study,  or  taste  for  art,  or  appreciation  of  a  home  fitted  for  an}'- 
thing  better  than  mere  animal  life,  or  clothes  that  do  anything 
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more  thau  cover  him,  or  food   that  does   more  than   support  bim. 
In  binding  together  the  various  grades  of  our  complex  society  the 
whole  margin  of  hie  life  has  been  cut  away,       I    am   not   now 
speaking  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourer  :    I  am  speaking 
of  his  allotted  place   in   the  social  scale,  with   the  circumstances 
supposed  to  be  suitable  to  it.     It   will  be   no  reply  to  my  state- 
ment that  benevolent  persons  are  sedulously  engaged  in  providing 
for  his  intellectual  and  testhetical  education.     This  is  quite  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  those  efforts  are  regarded  as  Quixotic  by  a 
large  general  public,  and  are  meant  by  their  authors  as  charitable 
alleviations  of  unavoidable  narrowness  of  home  comforts,  and  are 
admitted  by   their   most   enthusiastic   promoters   to  be,  as   yet, 
failures.     It   is  very   questionable  whether  these   philanthropists, 
sincere  and  personally  disinterested  as  they  are,  Avould  admit  that 
their  success  would  necessitate  a  permanent  aud  universal  increase 
of  w^ages,  and  some  security  against  that  uncertain  tenure  of  em- 
ployment which  leads  the  working  man  all  his  life  through  on 
the    brink  of  a  precipice,   over  which  he    may  be  driven   at  a 
moment's   notice,    whether    he    be   industrious   or   idle,    a   total 
abstainer   or    a    drunkard.       Art    and    social    benevolence    are 
attempting    now   for    the    weary    and    heavy-laden    ones    what 
Religion     has    been    attempting    for    centuries.      Religion    has 
hitherto  addressed  the  worker  as  she  might  speak  to  a  captive 
undergoing  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  a  condemned  man  await- 
ing execution.     She  has  preached  resignation,   submission,  peace 
with  heaven,  as  an  antidote  to  all  the  sorrows  of  earth ;  the  hope 
of  futurity  as  a  motive  for  all-enduring   patience    here.     These 
things  she  might  have  done  without  leaving  other  things  vmdone. 
She  has  not  dared  to  speak  of  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden 
which   Christ  most   certainly  designed  for  the  toiling  slaves  who 
staggered  then  as  their  successors  stagger  now,  under  the  weight 
of  an  upper  world  slumbering  in  indolent  enjoyment  or  rioting 
in  excited  ambition.       She  has  not  whispered   of   "the  hire  of 
the  labourers  kept  back  by  fraud ;"    and,   in   consequence,   the 
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*'  common  people "  no  longer  "  hear  her  gladly."     Let  sentimental 
philanthropy  take  warning  from  her  fate. 

Again,  it  is  no  reply  to  say  that  working  men  often  accumulate 
•capital  and  rise  above  their  condition.  It  does  not  make  the 
tortures  of  a  dungeon  more  endurable  to  those  who  remain  in  it, 
that  one  or  two  of  their  number  escaped,  and  that  others  may 
■escape.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  should  be 
such  that  he  need  not  wish  to  escape  from  it  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
civilised  and  a  contented  life.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  ever 
advertised  stories  of  one  man  and  another  who  have  risen  from  a 
low  condition  to  affluence,  as  if  these  exceptions  could  balance  a 
universe  of  misery  and  privation.  Joseph  Arch,  rising  in  Parlia- 
ment to  deliver  his  fellow-labourers  from  want,  is  an  angel  from 
heaven  in  comparison  with  those  men.  I  knew  a  poor  man  in  my 
parish,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  who  earned  fourteen  shillings 
a  week,  had  a  wife  and  family,  kept  his  house  clean  and  comfortable 
attended  church  morning  and  evening  with  unfoiling  regularity, 
and  never  sought  or  accepted  relief  in  any  form.  His  wife  died,  he 
Avent  to  a  distant  part  of  Manchester,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  He 
came  to  my  house  a  couple  of  months  ago  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
lost  his  employment,  and  to  ask  for  a  character.  I  gave  him 
w^hat  he  sought,  and  inquired  if  he  needed  pecuniary  help.  No  ! 
He  said  he  had  saved  some  money,  and  wanted  no  assistance.  He 
came  to  me  yesterday  beaming  with  satisfaction,  to  say  that  he 
had  got  employment,  and  again  he  declined  assistance.  I  asked 
him  what  the  employment  was.  He  was  engaged  as  a  scavenger 
imder  the  Corporation.  This  is  the  only  good  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  the  Corporation.  I  put  this  man  far  above  any  successful 
merchant  that  the  religioxis  papers  parade  and  proclaim. 

But  what  have  any  of  these  cases  to  do  with  giving  the  working 
classes  a  permanent  shai-e  in  the  nation's  greatness  1  If  there  be  a 
career  for  tact  and  talent,  if  a  pedlar  can  become  a  merchant  prince, 
and  if  God  has  a  special  reward  for  His  saints,  is  that  a  reason  why 
•we  are  not  to  be  just  to  one  another?     The  working  community 
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of  England  will  not  be  satisfied  with  blossoming  into  a  millionaire 
once  in  a  hundred  years,  like  the  aloe,  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
expect  it  of  them.  None  of  those  objections  touch  the  groimd 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  clear,  namely,  the  social  status 
of  the  working  classes.  Essential  civilisation  follows  a  suffi- 
ciency of  leisure  and  material  comforts.  An  enthusiast  in  art  or 
letters  may  stint  or  starve  himself  to  feed  his  darling  pursuit,  but 
that  is  quite  dififerent  from  infusing  an  enthusiasm  for  art  or 
letters  into  starving  men.  If  the  working  classes  could  be  taught 
to  provide  themselves  with  good  clothes  and  changes  of  them,  and 
with  wholesome  and  well-cooked  and  palatable  food,  and  houses 
roomy  and  detached,  a  step  in  the  true  direction  would  be  made. 
But  we  must  begin  with  the  confession  that  their  social  status  is 
an  unjust  one,  and  that  they  can  be  rescued  from  it  only  by 
providing  means  and  opportunities  for  a  higher  status  ;  and  this 
implies  higher  and  securer  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work.  The 
right  distribution  of  wealth  is  to  be  effected  by  checking  its  mis- 
distribution  at  the  source.  The  waters  are  not  to  be  redistributed 
in  robbery  or  alms  from  the  reservoirs,  but  rightly  divided  at  the 
fountain.  Labour  is  now  virtually  regarded  amongst  us  as  a 
process  by  which  capital  is  created  or  increased.  The  thing  that 
labours  may  be  a  machine,  or  a  horse,  or  a  man.  Human  tender- 
ness may  be  brought  into  play  on  behalf  of  a  horse.  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  passed  protecting  dumb  animals  from 
needless  suflFering.  But  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
cause  do  not  think  of  altering  the  grade  of  horses  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  They  feel  for  their  sufferings  and  desire  to  save  them 
from  cruelty,  but  thfty  never  propose  to  put  them  on  the  level  of 
man.  In  the  same  way  the  philanthropist  desires  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  but  he  does  not  think  of  placing 
him  on  the  social  level  of  the  employer.  He  does  not  think  of 
doing  this,  I  say,  because  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it — and 
that  is  not  the  way  that  he  piu'sues.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
admitting  the  labourer's  right  from  his  own  earnings  to  participate 
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in  the  enjoyments  of  civilisation.  The  philanthropist  educates  and 
passes  temperance  laws,  but  he  does  not  do  or  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  that  without  which  those  eftbrts  are  in  vain,  and  which  of 
itself  would  in  time  produce  the  desired  results.  Say  what  we  will, 
intemperance  arises  from  scanty  and  irregular  wages,  not  from 
excessive  wages.  The  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  its  rises  and  falls, 
its  ebbs  and  flows,  are  subjects  of  interesting  inquiry  to  the 
political  economist,  but  the  one  important  matter  concerned  with 
them  is  that  they  demoralise  those  too  immediately  involved  iu 
their  movements.  Men  can  live  blameless  lives  from  generation 
to  generation  in  deep  level  poverty.  What  they  cannot  bear  is 
the  constant  abrupt  change  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  wealth  to 
poverty,  without  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  either.  To  make 
the  walk  of  the  labourer  steady  you  must  make  the  ground  under 
him  steady.  This  is  to  be  done  by  leaving  with  him,  from  the 
fii'st,  his  due  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his  toil.  Capital  too 
widely  dissevered  from  its  source  is  borne  like  a  cloud  by  the 
shifting  winds,  and  either  starves  the  plain  or  falls  in  titful 
torrents.  If  large  wages  remained  with  the  laboiu-er,  it  will  be 
said,  large  fortunes  could  not  be  made.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  wealth  would  be  justly  distributed.  It  is  better 
that  large  fortunes  should  not  be  made  and  wealth  justly  distri- 
buted than  that  large  fortunes  should  be  made  by  the  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth.  Sufficiently  large  fortunes  can  always  be 
made  by  just  methods.  It  is  certain  that  larger  wages  and  more 
civilised  wants  among  the  working  classes  would  bring  in  a 
healthier  and  steadier  ti'ade  than  we  ever  have  enjoyed.  Suppose 
that  every  labourer  in  England  required  and  must  be  supplied 
with  another  suit  of  clothes  in  addition  to  that  he  now  wears. 
It  would  do  more  for  the  industries  of  the  country  than  a  dozen 
ship  canals  or  a-  dozen  Bm'mahs.  I  have  noticed  that  iu  countries 
where  great  solar  heat  prevails  every  person  down  to  the  beggar 
is  provided  with  a  parasol.  How  many  labouring  men  in  Man- 
chester is  the  owner  of  an  umbrella  1     The  rain  is  as  frequent  and 
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as  hurtful  here  as  the  heat  there.  Yet  you  may  see  men  aud 
women  of  the  labouring  class,  who  have  no  change  of  clothing 
when  they  reach  home,  walking  unsheltered  in  heavy  rain.*  I  give 
this  only  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  distribution  is 
impeded,  and  in  which  it  might  be  made  to  run  through 
hundreds  of  sluices,  ducts,  and  channels,  turning  the  wilderness 
into  a  garden — giving  life,  and  strength,  and  happiness — preventing 
the  extravasation  of  useless  and  wicked  wars,  the  stagnation  of 
capital,  and  the  inanition  of  pauperism.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  half  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  our  home  trade.  As  traders 
we  are  like  those  people  who,  though  they  can  buy  beef  in  every 
butcher's  shop  in  England,  prefer  to  go  shooting  bisons  and 
buffaloes  in  America,  with  the  chance  of  getting  tossed  or  trampled. 
The  extent  of  the  undeveloped  market  that  surrounds  us  may  be 
measured  by  the  large  fortimes  that  are  made  every  day  within 
the  four  seas  by  such  things  as  Smith's  soap,  Jones's  starch,  and 
Robinson's  blue.  But  the  world  would  spin  on  its  axis  though 
there  were  no  immense  fortunes.  What  we  want  is  a  society  not 
deformed  into  useless  hunches  and  protuberances,  in  which  the 
blood  circulates  to  no  purpose,  but  a  society  shapely,  symmetrical, 
and  beautiful,  whose  every  member  does  its  part  and  is  duly 
supplied  with  the  vital  fluid. 

Not  only  should  the  labourer's  right  to  a  liberal  share  in  the 
products  of  labour  be  allowed,  but  his  right  should  have  pre- 
cedence over  others.  As  he  now  stands,  in  times  of  distress  he  is 
reduced  to  beggaiy.  If  there  be  bad  harvests  or  depression  of 
trade,  the  landlord  or  capitalist  may  suflFer  inconvenience  ;  but  that 
it  may  not  go  beyond  inconvenience,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
his  labourers  must  starve,  or  enter  the  workhouse,  or  emigrate. 
When  the  pressure  comes  it  comes  from  above.  The  employer  is 
of  a  higher  social  grade,  and  when  distress  threatens  him  he 
simply  transmits  it  to  the  grade  that  is  under  him.     The  plane 

^  One  of  the  speakers,  at  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in 
refutation  of  the  alleged  absence  of  a  demand  for  umbrellas,  argued  that  there  was  a 
large  supply  of  them  ! 
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where  the  two  interests  meet  must  move  downwards.  That  it 
should  move  upwards  and  encroach  on  capital  is  permitted  through 
fear  of  strikes  or  some  outward  necessity,  and  seems  as  vmnatural 
as  that  water  should  run  up  hill.  But  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  justice,  demands  that  the  interests  of  the  labourer 
and  employer  should  be  not  one  over  the  other  but  side  by  side, 
and  that  iu  times  of  distress  the  whole  inroad  should  be  exhausted, 
not  on  the  narrow  margin  of  wages  but  on  the  wide  margin  of  profit 
and  rent'.  Capital  and  rent  can  survive  the  storm,  but  if  wages 
be  trenched  on  the  condition  of  irretrievable  helplessness  is  reached 
which  becomes  a  drag  on  progress  and  a  burthen  on  industry. 

This  independent  position  of  the  labourer  is  the  natural  one, 
and  his  actiial  dependence  is  artificial  and  foi-ced.  That  it  is 
artificial  may  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflection.  It  is  a  law  of 
political  economy  that  labour  will  always  outrun  capital  and 
diminish  wages.  The  more  capital  is  employed  the  more  will 
labourers  increase,  and  the  lower,  in  consequence,  will  wages  sink. 
This  is  only  true  of  artificial  stages  of  society.  If  wages  con- 
tinued good,  labour  would  not  increase  unlimitedly,  because  it  is 
reckless  want  and  not  prudent  comfort  that  rapidly  multiplies. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  law  that  wages  necessarily  diminish  as  capital 
increases,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  community  that  wages 
should  be  protected.  In  a  new  country,  or  in  an  early  stage  of 
society,  wages  under  any  proportion  of  capital  are  large.  They  are 
governed  by  the  laws  of  human  equality  and  justice.  The  laws  of 
political  economy,  which  are  only  the  laws  of  a  depraved  state  of 
society,  have  not  yet  come  into  operation  or  existence.  If  one 
man  has  capital,  more  or  less,  and  employs  labourers,  he  pays 
large  wages,  l)ecause  he  and  they  have  equal  and  identical  wants, 
and  their  rights  to  have  their  wants  supplied  are  as  well  established 
as  his.  It  is  not  assumed  as  a  law  of  nature  that  he  must  live  in 
a  palace  and  they  in  huts,  he  be  clad  in  purple  and  they  in  rags, 
he  be  fed  on  abundant  delicacies  and  they  on  the  smallest  and 
lowest  portion  and  kind  of  food  that  will  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
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gether.  The  expenses  of  all  are  the  same,  because  the  requirements 
of  all  are  the  same,  and  therefore  the  wages  of  workers  must  be 
the  same  as  the  sum  which  the  employer  allocates  to  his  own 
support.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  condition  of  things 
should  not  have  continued.  If  we  look  for  a  reason  I  suppose 
we  can  find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  desire  of  those  who  have 
capital  to  increase  it  is  stronger  than  the  desire  of  the  labourers 
is  to  maintain  their  comforts  and  their  wages.  Labourers  who 
employ  many  hours  of  the  day  in  toil  give  their  little  leisure 
to  rest  and  recreation,  and  do  not  study  political  economy  until  a 
late  stage  in  their  career.  In  the  meantime,  capitalists,  having 
much  leisure  at  their  disposal,  and  the  great  manufacturer  of 
mischief  having  it  ready  for  idle  minds  as  well  as  for  idle  hands, 
gave  all  their  attention  to  the  increase  of  capital ;  and  they  were 
astonished  and  delighted  as  if  at  the  discovery  of  a  new  law  of 
nature  when  they  found  out  that  if  they  diminished  their  labourers' 
wages  and  curtailed  their  comforts  it  would  make  employers  richer. 
They  did  so,  and  in  after  ages  people  called  it  political  economy. 
The  more  they  did  it  the  more  labour  increased,  the  more  wages 
fell,  and  the  more  capital  abounded,  and  the  deeper  soil  was  there 
for  political  economy  to  strike  root  into. 

If  we  trace  the  received  estimates  of  the  styles  of  living  of 
employers  and  employed  historically  in  our  own  country,  w^e  find 
that  they  are  forced.  They  did  not  grow  or  develope,  but  were 
legally  enacted.  Conquest  introduced  villeinage.  If  a  villein 
escaped  to  a  town  and  lived  there  unclaimed  for  a  yenr  and  a  day, 
he  became  a  free  man.  The  Church  freed  its  villeins  and  excom- 
municated those  who  used  them  badly.  This  was  in  the  golden 
age  of  Church  and  Town.  The  Black  Death  of  1348  abolished 
villeinage  just  as  the  Irish  famine  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  show- 
ing how  little  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  rulers.  The 
depopulation,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  nation,  caused  a  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  raised  their  prices 
also,  but  this  was  considered  right  and  legitimate.     It  was  the 
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rise  in  wages  that  seemed  ominous,  and  must  be  stopped.  Laws 
were  passed  requiring  labourers  to  accept  the  same  wages  as  had 
been  paid  before  the  plague. 

And  now  it  is  most  important  to  notice  what  this  receipt 
of  greater  wages  implied,  and  what  it  was  that  was  meant 
to  be  arrested  by  its  suppression.  Higher  wages  implied  a 
higher  style  of  living.  If  the  labourer  got  more  money  for  his 
work,  he  naturally  acquired  corresponding  tastes  and  wants 
in  food  and  clothing.  In  fact,  he  was  assuming  a  social  position 
on  the  level  of  merchants  and  employers.  So  to  strike  down  his 
wages  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss,  laws  were  passed  limiting 
his  expenditure  and  preventing  him  from  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  enjoyments  of  civilised  life.  In  1363  an  Act  was  passed 
enjoining  carters,  ploughmen,  and  farm  servants  generally  not 
"  to  eat  or  drink  excessively,"  or  to  wear  any  cloth  except 
"  blanket  or  russet  w^ool  of  twelve  pence."  The  workers  formed 
combinations  for  self-protection.  Craft  guilds  were  formed,  one 
of  which,  the  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  remains,  to 
w^arn  us,  by  its  departiu^e  from  the  original  intent,  what  may 
happen  if  privileged  classes  of  workmen  be  raised  by  circumstances 
above  the  level  of  their  fellows.  The  struggle  went  on  till  the 
time  of  "Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  which  was  put  down  by  numberless 
executions  and  banishments  of  the  rebels  to  Ireland,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  known  by  the  names  of  Moon- 
lighters, Fenians,  and  Parnellites.  The  labourers  deprived  of  the 
counsel  of  those  proleptical  Irishmen  were  easily  deceived  into 
submission,  and  their  social  degradation  was  accomplished. 

On  the  basis  thus  formed  our  schemes  of  wealth-creation  and 
wealth-distribution  have  been  erected.  Very  few  writers  have 
thought  it  part  of  their  work  to  prepare  a  level  foundation.  Most 
found  artificial  heights  and  hollows,  and  accommodated  their  theory 
to  the  inequalities.  The  science  is  a  modern  one.  It  was  con- 
structed Avhen  the  world  was  running  madly  after  money,  and  it 
caught    the    momentum    of    the   period.      When    men   become 
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reasonable  tbey  "will  wonder  at  the  laws  of  political  economy  as 
we  now  wonder  at  the  skeletons  of  monsters  who  tore  each  other 
in  the  slime.  But  they  will  wonder  more,  for  they  will  see  that 
these  laws  were  always  skeletons,  that  they  never  were  clad  in 
flesh  and  blood,  or  moved  by  human  passions,  save  by  that 
instinctive  selfishness  which,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  drags 
men  to  the  earth. 

Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  the  token  of 
representative  value  by  which  any  one  product  of  nature  or  art  is 
exchanged  for  another.  If  it  were  confined  to  its  proper  work  it 
would  enrich  and  pacify  the  world.  No  one,  calmly  and  intelligently, 
calls  money  an  evil.  Of  the  servants  or  instruments  of  social  man, 
it  is  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most  useful;  but  when  held 
apart  from  its  office  of  exchanging  commodities  it  becomes 
representative  of  abstract  power — power  that  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose,  good  or  evil.  The  love  of  it,  then,  is  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  love  of  power  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil 
that  the  world  suffers.  It  creates  and  fosters  war,  and  slavery 
in  all  its  kinds  and  degrees — personal,  social,  and  political.  The 
rich  man  possesses  power,  and  as  power  is  rarely  used  beneficently 
the  rich  man  rarely  gives  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  world's 
enlightenment  and  progress.  Why  should  hel  He  loves  and 
possesses  power,  and  the  world's  enlightenment  would  neutralise  it 
There  are  two  powers  on  earth — a  material  one,  money,  and  a 
spiritual  one,  justice.  If  justice  ruled,  money  would  cease  to  have 
power.  So  the  rich  man  is  very  rarely  on  the  side  of  justice.  He 
may  join  a  religious  party  or  a  polititial  party,  but  he  does  not 
give  his  influence  to  the  principles  of  either,  but  merely  endeavours 
to  sway  the  party  and  to  exercise  his  power  over  man. 

When  money  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  exchange  it  is 
man's  servant.  When  it  is  employed  as  abstract  power  it  is 
man's  tyrant.  The  most  effective  method,  therefore,  of  making 
and  locatiug  money  is  not  a  good  thing.  It  may  easily  become 
the  worst  thing.     If  it  be  one  that  sacrifices  a  large  portion  and 
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deserving  portiou  of  the  community  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
another  portion,  it  is  condemned  by  its  deed,  because  money  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  money.  In  all  the  old  civilisations, 
in  which  the  refinement  and  luxury  of  a  few  was  obtained  by  the 
privations  of  communities  of  slaves,  it  was  not  in  reality  a  class 
that  was  raised  by  the  depression  of  another  class,  but  it  was  money 
that  was  raised  above  man.  Money  was  a  god,  and  some  men 
sacrificed  other  men  in  its  worship.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
now  to  distinguish  the  worship  of  gold  from  the  worship  of  God  in 
many  countries.  Jehovah  is  worshipped  as  He  was  among  the 
Jews — as  a  Being  for  whose  glory  man,  whether  happy  or  miserable, 
was  made,  and  whose  benevolence  is  exhausted  in  the  preservation 
of  a  favoured  few.  But  this  is  substantially  the  status  of  money. 
Now  it  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  that  God  is  made  for 
man,  became  the  Son  of  man,  the  Servant  of  man,  the  Sacrifice  for 
man.  If  God  is  sacrificed  for  man,  shall  man  be  sacrificed  for 
money  1  The  priests  who  demand  it  are  false  prophets.  There  is  no 
principle,  or  law,  or  tendency  of  religion  or  economy  that  must  not 
be  judged  by  its  subserviency  to  man's  welfare.  If  it  be  such  that 
one  human  being  is  its  victim,  it  is  not  of  God,  or  of  sound  policy. 
Free  trade  is  not  unconditionally  a  good  thing.  Its  professed 
aim  is  to  promote  an  interchange  of  commodities  produced  by 
workers  of  the  various  climes  and  countries  of  the  world.  This 
implies  that  the  good  of  the  workers  is  the  object  desired.  So  far 
as  this  is  the  case  free  trade  is  good.  But  if  free  trade  is  soiTght 
not  for  the  interchange  of  products,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
money  through  their  manufactiu-e  or  their  interchange,  and  if  the 
products  be  adulterated  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  and  if 
wealth  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  workers  in  all  countries,  free  trade  is  bad.  It  would 
be  better  that  each  country  should  live  on  its  own  produce,  equally 
distributed,  than  that  the  produce  of  all  countries  should  be 
interchanged,  and  a  few  men  grow  rich  and  the  rest  be  degraded. 
Free  trade  in  land  would  bring  all  the  land  into  a  few- 
hands,  as  has  happened  with  railways  in  Americo..  "We 
must  not  take  for  granted  that  the  universal  intercourse  of 
nations  is  in  itself  desirable.     If  a  class  pursues  a  wrong  system  it 
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will  perish.  So  will  a  nation.  The  rest  of  the  world  moy  then 
learn  wisdom.  But  if  all  the  nations  are  bound  together  on  a 
WTong  system  there  must  be  universal  ruin.  I  take  free  trade  as 
an  illustration,  because  of  the  high  and  sustained  place  it  holds  in 
public  regard.  All  other  things  being  equal,  free  trade,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  free  trade,  is  a  great  blessing,  but,  other 
things  being  unequal,  a  misdirected  free  trade  will  make  them 
more  unequal.  Free  trade  was  made  to  accommodate  itself  to 
man's  benefit,  and  man  was  not  made  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  ideal 
free  trade. 

The  invention  of  machinery  promised  to  abbreviate  labour  and 
increase  production  (I  speak  in  a  speculative  sense,  for,  as  a 
fact,  machinery  was  invented  rather  to  make  the  employer 
independent  of  the  labourer),  but  the  result  has  shown  that 
man  has  been  made  for  it,  not  it  for  man.  The  leisure  of  the 
rich  is  increased,  and  the  poor  are  sent  empty  away.  If  trade  and 
manufactures  had  continued  to  flourish,  a  few  machines  would 
till  all  the  land  of  England  allowed  for  tillage,  all  the  country 
population  would  flock  to  the  towns,  profits  and  i-ents  would  rise 
beyond  calculation,  and  wages  would  fall  to  the  lowest  minimum. 
Over-production  has  helped  to  check  this  downward  tendency. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  machinery  has  done  and  may 
continue  to  do  the  greatest  harm  that  can  befall  a  state.  The 
highest  improvement  in  machines  and  the  most  perfect  product  of 
machinery  are  striven  for  as  the  smnrntm  homnn.  This  pursuit 
may  literally  go  on  while  the  world  lasts,  and  while  the  world 
^asts  successive  generations  of  labourers  or  craftsmen  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  each  new  improvement  as  it  is 
made.  Those  pauperised  classes  are  not  left  behind  us.  We  are 
like  an  army  carrying  our  own  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  are  threatening  to  outnumber  the  healthy  and 
strong.  Man  is  sacrificed  to  an  object  that  is  unattainable  in 
in  itself,  and  that,  as  an  object  of  pursuit,  is  misleading.  It  is 
not  perfection  in  a  machine  we  should  seek  but  perfection  in  man's 
happiness.  If  either  must  yield  to  the  other  let  the  machine  yield 
to  man.  It  is  better  that  man  should  go  on  to  perfection  through 
the  imperfection  of  things  than  that  they  should  grow  perfect 
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through  his  degradation.  But  the  articles  of  man's  use  do  not  get 
nearer  perfection,  though  generations  have  been  sacrificed  to  them. 
We  have  change  rather  than  improvement.  I  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  I  have  not  found  shoemakers  out  of  employment,  or 
nearly  so,  owing  to  new  inventions  in  machinery.  Let  us  suppose  an 
ideal  boot  or  shoe  to  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  We  have  arrived  at 
patent  boots  and  clogs,  both  instruments  of  torture. 

What  remedy  do  I  propose  1  What  legal  enactment  do  I 
recommend  ?  I  recommend  no  legal  enactment.  I  deprecate  any 
such  remedy.  There,  too,  we  have  been  seeking  perfection.  We 
have  been  seeking  perfect  laws  ;  and  the  cry,  that  will  rise  to  a 
storm,  is  heard  that  the  tyranny  of  over-legislation  is  insupportable. 
We  have  been  aiming  at  a  perfect  House  of  Commons.  Well,  I 
hope  we  are  satisfied.  Man  may  be  made  much  worse  by  laws, 
but  he  cannot  be  made  better  by  them.  Law  is  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  law.  The  more  perfect  the  law  the  more  imperfect 
the  man  would  be.  Law  will  not  save  us — nay,  it  will  ruin  us  if 
we  trust  to  it.  Great  truths,  mighty  principles,  acting  in  our 
souls,  can  alone  make  us  great,  and  our  nation  great  and  mighty 
and  immortal.  You  cannot  express  justice  by  a  law,  and  justice 
is  the  one  thing  we  want.  Sinnmum  jus,  summa  injuria.  Law 
cannot  make  us  just,  or  fair,  or  uprignt,  or  considerate,  or  merciful, 
or  truthful — faithful  to  our  friends  and  loyal  to  our  country. 
Law  will  not  enable  us  to  defend  the  right  or  resent  the  wrong, 
to  smite  the  liar  with  the  sword  of  our  mouth,  to  reject  the  rich 
man's  bribe  and  scorn  his  banquet,  to  discern  meanness  under  a* 
title  or  worth  under  rags.  Law  may  compel  us  to  give  higher 
wages,  but  only  the  spirit  of  humanity  can  enable  us  to  recognise 
the  labourer  as  a  brother.  Law  may  compel  us  to  acknowledge 
the  working  man's  vote,  or  his  place  in  Parliament,  but  only  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  can  help  to  see  in  that  vote  a  sovereign  right 
which  it  is  sacrilege  to  touch.  Law  may  make  us  successful 
in  professions  or  business,  but  only  the  spirit  of  freedom  can  make 
us  free  men  and  worthy  to  inhabit  a  free  land.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within  us. 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  I  have 
on  three  occasions  called  the  special  attention  of  this  Society  to 
the  various  features  of  progress,  and  to  the  further  wants  of  the 
scheme  according  to  my  view  for  the  future. 

I  desire  now  to  make  another  record,  because  various  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  block  to  further 
advance,  if  indeed  there  be  no  retrogression  in  the  work.  The  last 
Manchester  election  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  a  party  who  are  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  former  Board  ;  and  they,  although  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election,  have  begun,  what  appears 
to  me,  a  vigorous  attempt  at  reversal.  It  is  therefore,  I  think, 
desirable  to  put  clearly  before  the  public  the  highest  point  reached, 
and  to  indicate  the  methods  of  hindrance  now  adopted,  in  order  to 
form  a  reliable  judgment  of  results,  for  the  occasion  of  the  next 
election. 

My  remarks  will  have  reference — first,  to  the  progress  in  all 
public  elementary  schools ;  second,  to  those  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  ;   and   third,  to  those  of  the  Manchester  School  Board 
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schools  especially.  In  my  view  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  is  ; 
first,  to  see  that  all  children  of  school  age  are  iu  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  leaving  to  the  parents  a  free  choice  of  the  schools 
to  which  the  children  shall  be  sent  ;  second,  to  establish  and  con- 
duct schools  wherever  a  census  of  the  population  shows  that  there 
are  children  sufficient  to  make  them  prosperous,  if  they  are  not 
already  conveniently  and  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

When  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  was  passed,  public 
notice  was  given  to  all  concerned  that,  Government  grants  might 
be  secured  for  new  school  buildings  within  a  given  date;  and  after 
that  time  the  cessation  of  building  grants  practically  left  the 
vacant  districts  to  School  Boards,  wherever  they  were  established. 
The  annual  grants  on  attendance  and  examination  were  also  con- 
siderably increased,  to  enable  the  existing  schools  to  hold  their 
own  against  their  new  competitors.  The  Education  Act  gave  no 
power  to  School  Boards  to  control  or  to  enter  into  non-Board 
Schools,  except  to  examine  their  registers  for  absentees  ;  it  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  non-Board  schools 
to  look  after  their  own  scholars  ;  but  simply  gave  to  the  Board  a 
power  to  compel  absentees  to  attend  at  some  efficient  school.  But 
in  many  cases  the  teachers  have  left  the  care  of  the  absentees  to 
the  School  Board  officers,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  has  practi- 
cally superseded  that  of  the  teacher  in  this  respect;  and  this  little- 
recognised  service  must  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  non-Board 
schools  ;  practically  it  is  a  contribution  to  their  funds,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

I  offer  first  a  few  remarks  on  the  national  progress.  Mr. 
Stanhope,  in  moving  the  Education  estimates  last  year,  stated  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  the  places  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools  had  been  increased  from  1,765,000  to  4,826,000,  being 
300,000  more  school  places  than  would  be  needed  for  one-sixth  of 
the  population.  The  children  on  the  registers  for  1884  were 
4,337,000,  and  the  average  attendance  3,273,000,  or  75  per  cent  of 
those  on  the  registers.    Tlie  registers  had  improved  1  '5  per  cent,  and 
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the  average  attendance  i'67  during  the  past  year.  The  percentage 
of  passes  showed  an  increase  of  2 "36  per  cent,  whilst  the  numbers 
examined  in  Standard  4  and  upwards  had  increased  by  10"8  per 
cent,  the  proportion  so  examined  being  31^  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
In  Scotland  the  proportion  examined  in  Standard  4  and  upwards 
was  37  per  cent.  Mr.  Mundella  stated  that  in  1869  the  school 
registers  contained  the  names  of  1,509,000 ;  in  1879  they  were 
3,711,000,  and  in  1884  they  were  4,337,000;  and  I  add  that  in 
1885  they  were  4,465,818,  an  increase  of  128,000  on  1884,  and 
of  2,896,818,  or  184  per  cent,  on  1869.  The  average  attendance 
in  1869  was  1,063,000,  or  67*75  per  cent  of  those  on  the  registers  ; 
in  1879  it  was  2,295,000,  or  61-84  per  cent,  and  in  1884  it  was 
3,273,000,  or  75-46  per  cent  of  those  on  the  registers,  or,  allowing 
for  half-timers,  over  80  per  cent.  In  1885  the  average  attendance 
was  76'2  of  those  on  the  registers,  Avithout  allowance  for  half-timers, 
so  ttat  the  large  increase  on  the  registers  has  been  accompanied 
by  more  regular  attendance.  In  1869  the  children  in  the 
Standards  5, 6,  and  7,  were  91,400,  in  1879  they  were  163,300,  and  in 
1884  they  were  325,200,  or  nearly  double  what  they  were  five 
yeaite  ago  ;  and  in  1885  they  rose  to  352,860,  or  nearly  four  times 
as  many  as  in  1869.  The  School  Board  rate  for  maintenance  of 
schools,  about  which  so  much  noise  is  made,  realises  £915,000,  or 
14  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure,  whilst  the  so-called  voluntary 
contributions,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  which  education  issousht 
to  be  kept  sectarian  for  all  time,  amount  to  £734,000,  or  11  per 
cent  of  trie  total  expenditure;  school  fees  are  £1,734,000  (27  per 
cent),  or  more  than  both  rate  and  contributions  together. 
Endowments  furnish  £222,000,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the 
Government  grant  £2,846,000,  is  44per  cent,and  makesupthe  grand 
total  to  £6,451,000  for  1884.  In  our  Australian  colonies,  with  a 
population  of  3,000,000,  Mr.  Mundella  told  us,  the  expenditure  on 
education  was  £2,000,000,  whilst  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  the  expenditure,  deducting 
£2,000,000  for  fees,  was  not  more  than  £10,000,000,  being  less 
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than  one-half  the  proportion  spent  in  Australia,  and  less  than  one- 
half  the  proportion  spent  in  Paris  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  results  of  the  1885  examinations  place  School  Board  schools 
well  in  the  van ;  the  general  passes  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  85*14,  whilst  in  School  Board  schools  they  are 
87  "07.  In  algebra,  Euclid,  and  mensuration  School  Board  schools 
get  less  than  their  proportion  of  passes,  but  in  the  science  subjects 
they  have  the  running  pretty  miich  to  themselves. 

I  now  request  your  attention  to  the  returns  of  attendance  at 
public  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1871-1881 
and  1885. 

Manchester. 


Population. 

Average 

or 
full  time 

attendances. 

Weekly 

attendants. 

Number 

on 
registers. 

'  Per  centage 

of  fuU 
attendance 
on  weekly 

attendants. 

Per 

centage 

of  average 

on 

registers. 

1871 

351,189 

24,290 

28,658 

38,922 

84-7 

62-4 

1881 

341,508 

42,721 

50,855 

58,641 

84-0 

72-8 

1885 

341,453 

48,936 

56,598 

65,091 

86-4 
87-0 

75-2 

-.1885 

373,585 

54,202 

62,284 

70,049 

77-3 

Salford. 

1871 

124,605 

10,439 

12,629 

16,631 

82-6 

62-8 

1881 

176,233 

19,777 

23,926 

28,083 

82-6 

70-i 

1885 

190,182 

23,288 

27,584 

32,423 

84-4 

71-2 

Manchester  and  Salford. 

Population. 

Full 

time 
attendance. 

Weekly 
attendants. 

Number 

on 
registers. 

Per  centage 

of  full 

time  on 

on  weekly 

attendants. 

Per 

centage 

offuU 

time  on 

registers. 

1871 

475,794 

34.729 

41,287 

55,553 

84-1 

62-5 

1881 

517,741 

62,498 

74,781 

86,724 

83-6 

720 

1885 

531,635 

72,224 

84,182 

97,514 

■    85-8 

74-0 

Increase  on  1871; 

,       37,495 

42,895 

41,961 

=  108% 

==103% 

=  75% 

These  figures  show  that  the  registers  in  1871  were  very  un- 
reliable, and  that  the  regularity  of  attendance  since  the  Education 
Act  has  very  largely  increased. 
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The  Manchester  and  Salford  weekly  school  attendants  were,  in 
1871,  1  in  11^;  m  1881  they  were  1  in  7 ;  and  jn  1885  1  in  6  of 
the  population.  In  1852  the  National  Public  School  Association 
canvassed  certain  wards  in  Manchester  and  Salford  and,  generalising 
on  the  results,  declared  that  there  were  50,000  children  of  school  age 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  who  were  neither  at  school  nor  at  work. 
The  truth  of  the  assertion  was  stoutly  denied,  especially  by  the 
.present  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  education  stood  still  from  1852  till  1871,  but  the 
above  figures  show  that,  making  no  allowance  for  progress  in  those 
19  years,  the  additional  numbers  gathered  in  since  1871  are 
within  7,105  of  the  fabled  50,000. 

The  Manchester  Board  adopted  its  first  school  (Hamer  Street, 
Hulme,)  in  May,  1872,  and  now,  the  proportions  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Board  and  the  religious  sects  are  as  follow — 

September  Quarter,  1885. 

Full  time      Per  cent         Weekly      Per  cent  On  Per  cent 

attendance,      of  total.        scholars.       of  total.        registers.       of  totaL 

School  Board     23,981  48-8  27,142  477  31,555  475 

Religious  Sects  25,132  51-2  29,508  52'3  34,919  52-5 


49,113  56,650  66,474 

Our  weekly  averages  are  now  within  about  2,000  of  the  number 
we  were  instructed  by  the  Government  in  1871  to  provide  for,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  we  are  teaching  3,000  outsiders,  then  there  must 
according  to  the  census  be  still  5,000  Manchester  children  to  be 
gathered  in,  minus  the  number  who  go  to  schools  outside 
Manchester. 

During  the  term  of  the  last  Board,  three  schools  containing  1,624 
places  were  transferred  to  the  Board ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  full  time  attendance  at  the  non-Board  schools  had  only 
decreased  by  1,362,  leaving  a  gain  of  262  in  the  remaining  schools 
of  the  religious  sects.  The  last  Board  also  opened  10  temporary 
schools  with  2,958  places,  and  three  permanent  schools  with 
3,010  places,  and  they  closed  two  temporary  schools  with  1,170 
places.     During   fifteen   years,   the  Board  has  built   16   schools, 
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with  14,449  places,  and  has  purchased  two  with  1,428  places, 
making  a  total  of  18  schools  with  15,877  places,  and  they  are  now 
building  one  school  with  826  places,  to  replace  an  existing  school 
condemned  by  the  Education  Department.  Of  the  total  schools 
transferred  to  or  opened  by  the  Board,  20  were  Church  of 
England  schools,  with  8,153  places;  sixteen  were  British  schools 
with  6,129  places,  and  one  was  a  Wesleyan  school  with  632  places, 
making  a  total  of  14,914  places.  Here  is  a  return  of  average 
attendances  at  the  non-Board  schools  in  1871  and  in  1885,  which 
is  extremely  interesting. 

Average  Attendance  at  Voluntary  Schools  in  1871  and  1885. 

1871  18S.3 

(from  Bluebook).  (School  Board  ReturnsX 

Church  of  EDglaud   13,048         ......  14,572 

Roman  Catholic 3,871         7,476 

British 5,289         2,060 

Wesleyan 1,383         1,024 


23,591         25,132 

Increase     ...     1,542 

There  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  non-Board 
schools  which  still  remain,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  schools 
with  many  thousands  of  places  have  been  transferred  to  the 
management  of  the  School  Board.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that 
the  so-called  voluntary  schools  have  not  been  neglected  by  the 
Board,  nor  injuriously  handicapped  by  the  progress  of  the  Board 
Schools. 

I  have  always  welcomed  these  transfers,  because  they  bring  us 
nearer  to  a  National  system  of  education,  where  the  teaching  will 
be  efficient  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship,  without  violating 
the  consciences  of  any  ;  where  the  best  system  of  grading  will  enable 
us  to  economise  the  teaching  power,  and  to  improve  the  results. 
In  the  meantime  many  of  these  transferred  schools  are  held  in 
laisatisfactory  premises,  and  are  costly  to  conduct ;  but  Chm-chmeu 
and  Nonconformists  who  are  relieved  from begginc:  what  arc  miscalled 
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voluntary  contributions,  and  who  are  getting  increased  intelligence 
in  their  congregations,  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  improvement.  1 
present  here  a  return  of  the  Manchester  Board  School  children 
ranged  under  stand^irds  in  1876  and  in  1885  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  in  the  quality  of  education  amongst  us. 

Infants.     St.  1.     St.  2.      St.  3.      St.  4.      St.  5.      St.  G.      St.  7.     Ex.  7.     Totals. 

1876 1831     2481     1461       806       444       173         42       7238 

1885 6649     5210     4995     4517     4071     3245     1762       810       296     31555 

In  1876  the  children  in  and  above  the  4th  standard  were  nine 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  in  1885  they  were  32-2  per  cent.  In  1876 
the  6th  standard  children  were  merely  nominal,  0'58  per  cent,  in 
1885  the  6th,  7th,  and  Ex.  7th  were  nine  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In 
1876  the  Government  grant  was  13s.  Id.  per  head,  in  1882  it  was 
17s.  OJd.,and  in  1885  it  was  18s.  1  IJd.  We  are  evidently  on  the  way 
to  develop  the  brain  power  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  retain  if  not 
improve  our  position  amongst  the  nations.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
have  admitted  the  high  position  attained  by  the  Manchester  Board 
Schools,  in  their  awards  of  the  merit  grant.  In  the  infant  schools 
of  the  religious  sects  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the  pro- 
portion of  e.xcelleuts  in  1881  is  11  per  cent,  in  all  the  Board  schools 
it  is  16  per  cent,  and  in  the  infant  schools  of  the  Manchester 
Board  it  is  48  per  cent.  In  the  senior  schools  of  the  reliLjious  sects, 
the  proportion  of  excellents  is  13  per  cent,  in  all  the  Board  Schools  it 
is  18  per  cent,  and  in  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  it  is  54  per 
cent.  I  think  we  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  over  our  progress  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  equal  reason  to  work  hard  on  the  same  lines 
in  the  future. 

The  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  in  Deansgate,  is  now  in  full 
and  successful  operation,  with  1,027  places,  and  with  full  time 
attendance  of  1,059  pupils,  and  it  realised  last  year  some  £589 
beyond  maintenance  charges. 

The  principal  of  the  science  classes  are  held  there,  and  they 
comprise  18  of  the  25  Government  subjects,  exclusive  of  the 
drawing  classes;   during   the  session  1881-2   the   science  classes 
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at  the  various  Board  schools  were  attended  by  1,600  students, 
and  during  the  session  1885-6  by  2,500.  In  1877  the  successes 
gained  by  students  in  these  classes  were  178,  in  1880  they  were  577, 
in  1882  they  were  1,223,  and  in  1884-5  they  were  2,325.  There 
are  now  500  pupils  in  the  Board  Schools  in  Extra  Standard  7. 

In  the  session  1884  one  student  won  a  Whitworth  Scholai-ship, 
value  £100;  two  students  won  National  Scholarships,  value  £60 
per  annum  for  three  years ;  and  one  won  a  Royal  Exhibition  of 
£50  per  annum  for  three  years.  In  the  last  session  (1885)  two 
students  won  Whitworth  Scholarships,  four  won  National  Scholai'- 
ships  of  £60  per  annum  for  three  years,  and  two  won  Royal 
Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum  for  three  years. 

During  the  last  ten  years  thirty-eight  Exhibitions  at  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  or  the  Girls'  High  School,  have  been 
awarded  by  the  School  Board,  and  about  one-half  of  the  exhibitioners 
are  either  now  teaching  or  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession, 
and  will  thus  give  back  to  the  public  manyfold  what  they  receive. 

During  the  last  three  years  one  hundred  and  fifty  Elementary 
School  Scholarships  tenable  for  one  year  at  the  Higher  Grade 
Board  Schools,  have  been  awarded.  They  are  of  the  value  of  £10 
for  the  Elementary  and  £15  for  the  Science  and  Art  Scholarships. 
The  awards  have  been  two-thirds  Elementary  and  one-third 
Science  and  Art. 

Here  then  is  the  fabled  ladder  of  progress,  from  the  gutter  to 
the  first  positions  in  society.  (1)  The  Elementary  school ;  (2)  a 
one  year's  Elementary  Scholarship,  £10  ;  (3)  a  Grammar  School  or 
a  Science  and  Art  Scholarship,  £15  or  £25  per  annum;  (4)  a 
Whitworth  or  a  National  Scholarship,  or  an  Exbibirion  for  three 
years,  at  £50,  £60,  or  £100.  Fair  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
these  scholarships  will  qualify  their  holders  to  obtain  and  fill  with 
credit  prominent  and  useful  positions  in  society.  To  Mr.  Oakeley, 
late  H.  M,  Chief  Inspector  in  this  district,  we  and  the  scholai-s  owe 
abundant  thanks  for  the  large  amount  of  labour  given  yearly  to 
the  scholarship  examinations,  and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  which 
has  always  accompanied  this  heavy  voluntary  task. 
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Compulsory  Action  of  the  Board. 
And  now  I  must  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  less  pleasant  part 
of  my  subject,  the  compulsory  action  of  the  Board.  Our  task  is  to 
secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  of  school 
age.  For  this  purpose  we  have  18  intelligent  officers  continually 
at  work.  We  are  willing  to  receive  childi-en  from  two  years  of  age, 
so  as  to  set  free  the  elder  children  of  the  same  families  for  school 
attendance  ;  but  the  compulsory  action  does  not  commence  till  five 
years  of  age.  At  five  years  of  age  a  notice  is  served  on  the  parent  of 
an  absentee,  to  send  the  child  to  school,  unless  the  district  officer 
reports  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance.  Neglect  of  the 
notice  is  followed  by  a  summons  to  the  Rota  for  explanation,  when 
a  member  of  the  Board  is  again  prepared  to  listen  to  a  reasonable 
excuse ;  but  neglect  of  the  Rota  summons  is  followed  by  a  summons 
to  the  police  court.  Here  is  the  commencement  of  expense  to  the 
defaulter,  and  to  guard  against  rash  action,  the  order  for  summons 
requires  the  signatures  of  two  members  of  the  Board.  Again,  if  the 
defaulter  chooses  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  summons,  and  to  promise 
compliance  with  the  law  in  future,  the  case  is  withdrawn  in  court 
without  the  attendance  of  the  defendant.  All  which  follows  on  this 
procedure  is  police  court  work  ;  and  whether  a  case  be  dismissed, 
adjourned,  fined,  or  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  fine,  all  follow  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  ;  but  the  matter  is  now  beyond  the  control 
of  the  School  Board.  The  report  of  proceedings  comes  to  the  Board 
monthly ;  and  the  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  that  no  person 
who  is  not  beyond  hope,  shall  make  acquaintance  with  a  prison  for 
the  first  time,  on  account  of  a  School  Board  case.  The  summonses 
to  the  Police  Court  are  from  2,500  to  3,000  annually;  but  they 
are  pretty  much  the  same  persons  over  and  over  again ;  persons  who 
have  no  proper  care  for  their  children,  and  who  defy  the  law,  if  it 
in  any  way  interferes  with  their  pleasures.  And  the  justification 
of  the  Board  is  double  :  1st,  that  if  these  cases  were  not  dealt  with 
promptly  and  severely,  the  virus  would  spread  and  would  soon 
infect  a  much  larger  number.  2nd,  that  the  action  taken  is  not 
without  positive  good  resulcs. 
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In  October  of  last  year  I  procured  a  list  of  50  of  our  most 
troublesome  customers.  Well,  they  comprise  skilled  artizans  of 
almost  every  trade,  with  a  small  proportion  of  common  labourers  ; 
and  for  these  50  persons,  893  summonses  have  been  issued  at 
various  times ;  upon  these  fifty  persons  fines  amounting  to  836  in 
number,  and  to  about  £200  in  amount  have  been  imposed ;  and 
£196  14s.  6d.  has  actually  been  paid  by  them  :  i.e.  they  have  on 
an  average  paid  nearly  £4  each,  or  enough  to  have  kept  one  child 
each  at  school  for  nearly  4  years.  Let  me  recite  these  cases : 
One  man,  a  property  repairer,  has  been  summoned  41  times  ;  one, 
a  betting  man,  31  times;  one  man,  a  labourer,  29  times;  one,  a 
stonemason,  28  times ;  one,  a  warehoviseman,  and  one,  a  brewer's 
carter,  each  27  times;  one,  a  bricklayer,  25  times;  one,  a  brewer's 
carter,  23  times;  one,  a  wood  turner,  21  times  ;  four,  a  wai'ehouse- 
man,  a  carter,  a  rag  collector,  and  a  bricklayer,  each  20  times ; 
three,  a  dyer,  a  labourer,  and  a  striker,  each  19  times;  three,  a 
labourer,  a  carter,  and  a  butcher,  18  times;  two,  a  glazier  and  a 
fruit  hawker,  17  times;  seven,  a  fruit  hawker,  a  broker,  a  stone 
mason,  a  tanner,  a  labourer,  a  striker,  and  a  clerk,  each  16  times  ; 
eight,  a  sawyei",  a  housekeeper,  a  blacksmith,  a  packer,  a  lithogra- 
phic printer,  a  market  porter,  a  tailor,  and  a  mechanic,  each  15 
times ;  six,  a  labourer,  a  letter-press  printer,  a  stone  mason,  a 
tailor,  a  carter,  and  a  painter,  each  14  times;  four,  a  dyer's 
labourer,  a  labourer,  a  stone  mason,  and  a  labourer,  each  13 
times ;  four,  a  scavenger,  a  labourer,  a  joiner,  and  a  labourer,  each 
12  times.  Would  not  this  virus  spread  if  not  promptly  and 
severely  dealt  with,  and  can  any  man  point  out  a  more  excellent 
method  1 

1  have  on  several  occasions  taken  out  50  or  100  prosecution 
cases,  and  compared  the  actual  school  attendances  with  the 
possible,  before  and  after  prosecution  ;  and  have  on  each  occasion 
found  some  of  them  brought  up  nearly  to  tlie  full  time  average  by 
the  prosecution,  whilst  the  general  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
some  30  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances. 
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Yoxi  are  also  aware  that  we  are  answerable  for  a  large  number 
of  the  children  at  Industrial  Schools;  at  present  we  are  charge- 
able for  611  children,  and  the  Salford  Board  for  about  one-half  as 
many,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  children  in  the  various  orphanages, 
I  should  think  that  some  1,500  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
upon  the  streets  of  the  two  boroughs,  are  being  taken  care  of  at 
the  cost  of  the  rates  or  by  private  benevolence ;  and  the  result  of 
all  these  efforts  is  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime.  This  is  our  consolation  and  our  justification,  that  we  are 
practically  saving  that  which  was  lost,  and  preventing  the  loss  of 
that  which  was  in  danger,  at  far  less  pecuniary  cost  than  neglect 
would  cast  upon  us. 

I  present  a  return  of  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested  on 
criminal  charges  in  Manchester  for  14  years  past  : — 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879  1880 

1881 

1882 

1883  1884  1885 

1052 

1110 

901 

829 

755 

672   809 

687   959 

614 

886 

850  1002 

865 

I  present  here  also  a  table  showing  (a)  the  proportions  in  which 
each  group  of  schools  contribute  to  the  prosecution  cases  ;  (6)  the 
per  centage  of  the  prosecutions  in  each  group  on  the  average  school 
attendance  of  the  group  ;  (c)  the  ages  of  the  children  in  the  cases 
prosecuted ;  and  (d)  the  standards  attained  by  those  over  ten 
years  of  age.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  children  between  ten 
and  thirteen  years  are  55  per  cent  of  the  cases  prosecuted,  and 
that  of  these  children  only  4  per  cent  had  reached  the  fourth 
standard,  only  14  per  cent  had  reached  the  third  standard,  whilst 
82  per  cent  were  below  the  third,  and  that  38  per  cent  had  not 
passed  any  standard.  In  all  these  cases  delay  would  not  only 
have  been  dangerous,  but  would  have  rendered  decent  educational 
acquirements  impossible  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
utmost  vigilance  may  fail,  we  have  at  least  the  consolation  that  we 
have  done  our  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
communitv. 
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A  Summary  of    Information   relating   to  Prosecutions   which 

TOOK  PLACE  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1885. 


Groups  of  Schools. 

•3 
1  = 

^    tlOO 

If 

".2 

P4 

O  JS 

go 

g  ft 
?!  3 

"o  i 

Oh  g 

ill 

"a  fi  s 

Board  

23898 

14H55 

7476 

2060 

1024 

48-6 

29-9 

15  2 

4-1 

2-0 

632 

577 

743 

53 

46 

10 

235 

27-5 

25-1 

32-3 

2-3 

2-0 

■4 

10-2 

2-64 

'  'hurch     

3  9 

Catholic  

9-9 

British 

2-5 

Wesley  an     

4-6 

Private    

No  Sc  lool  cases 

Totals 

49113 
a 

99  8 

2296 
a 

99-8 
a 

6 

Ages  of  the  children  w^ho  were  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  : 

Between  5  and  10  years  of  age 1022  or  45  per  cent. 

„      10    „    13  „  1274  „  55       „ 


Standards  passed  by  the  children  between  10  and    13   years, 
whose  parents  were  prosecuted  : — 

No  Standard  479  or  38  per  cent. 

I.  „  246   „    19 

II.  „  316   „    25 

III.  „  177   „    14 

IV.  „  56   „      4 

1274 
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The  Costliness  of  Board  School  Maintenance. 
The  Manchester  School  Board   has  spent  some  £220,000  in 
school  buildings  and  appliances,  about  one-fifth  of  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Town  Hall ;  and  these  schools,  like  the  Town  Hall,  will 
be  the  property  of  the  ratepayers  for  all  time.     These  buildings 
are  substantial  and  healthy,  like  a  house  built  by  a  prudent  and 
intelligent  man  for  his  own  occupation  ;  and,  like  the  Town  Hall, 
they  have — and  will  continue  to  have — an  influence  for  good  upon 
their  occupants  and  visitors.     Under  the  old  regime  the  Government 
gave  buildiug  money  to  its  favoui'ites  for  the  erection  of  school 
premises,  and  thewhole  became  the  private  property  of  the  recipients. 
Under  the  Education  Act,  the  Government  lends  money  to  School 
Boards,  and  probably  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  loans.  Well,  the  schools 
built  by  the  Board  in  Manchester  have  accommodation  for  14,449 
scholars,  and  in  thirty  years  the  capital  acc(nmt  for  them  will  be 
paid  ofl\,  and  the  School  Board  schools,  like  those  of  the  religious 
sects,  will  be  liable   only  to   cliief  rent  and  repairs ;  and  as  the 
capital  account  is  now  likely  to  be  paid  ofi:'  more  rapidly  than 
further  new  buildings  will  be  provided,  the  school  rate  is  likely  to 
grow  smaller  on  that  account.     But  whatever  may  be  the  cost  to 
maintain  the  School  Board  schools,  the  duty  of  the  Board  is  to 
complete  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  city ;    and  the  only 
question  worthy  of  discussion  is  whether  that  could  be  done  as 
efficiently  and  more  cheaply  than  by  the  present  mode.     The  Board 
have  built  16  schools,  with  14,449  places,  and  they  have  bought 
two   schools,  with    1,428   places.     Of  the  remaining  schools  (37), 
with  14,914  places,  20  have  been  handed  over  by  Church  school 
managers,  or  have  been  opened  in  Church  school  premises,  and  17 
by  the  managers  of  British  and  other  schools,  or  they  have  been 
opened  temporarily  by  the  Board  until  better  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  the  children,  and  they  bring  up  the  Board  accommoda- 
tion to  30,791  places;  and  for  these  places  there  were,  last  year, 
27,142  actual  attendants,  being  88  per  cent  of  the  possible  number 
for  the  space,  and  making  77  per  cent  of  the  possible  full  time 
attendances. 
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Of  courso  the  schools  lianded  over  to  the  Board,  have  in  most 
instances  been  so  handed  over  because  of  the  difBculty  of  procuring; 
the  annual  deficit  by  voluntary  contributions — most  of  them,  if 
not  taken  over  by  the  Board,  would  have  died  a  lingering  death, 
and  so  have  proved  more  emphatically  the  necessity  of  making 
elementary  education  a  national  concern.  Equally,  of  course,  their 
maintenance  has  been  costly  to  the  Board  ;  but  it  was  and  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  Board's  duty  not  to  let  schools  die,  when 
the  enthusiasm  which  started  or  sustained  them  fails.  Their  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  brain  power  of  the  people  is  developed,  and, 
wherever  needful,  to  do  the  manipulative  work  for  the  purpose. 
In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  ratepayers  have  to  make  up  for  the 
failure  of  voluntary  effort,  and  it  will  naturally  be  expected  that 
schools  so  handed  over  will  be  costly.  This  costliness  arises  either 
from  the  unfitness  of  premises,  or  from  the  smallness  of  the 
numbers,  which  will  not  allow  proper  grading.  But  a  great  deal 
is  often  set  down  to  Board  schools  for  which  they  are  not  fairly 
liable.  Let  us  look  into  the  facts.  The  average  rate  covering  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  fifteen  years  has  been  2*2  pence 
in  the  pound  on  the  assessment,  whilst  for  the  year  ended  25th  of 
March,  1885,  it  was  2"94  pence  in  the  pound;  (the  sum  received 
from  the  rates  was  slightly  higher,  but  was  not  all  spent) ;  and 
here  are  the  rates  of  a  few  other  large  towns  for  last  year,  just  to 
show  how  Manchester  has  fared  by  comparison  : — 


Birmiugham  8^d.  in  the  £ 

Bradford,  Yorks.     6|d.  in  the  £ 

Leeda    lOd.  in  the  £ 

Hu'ldersfield  ...   l/O^d.  in  the  £ 
Sheffield. 9d.  in  the  £ 


Leice.ster lOd.  in  the  £ 

Gateshead    ll^d.  in  the  £ 

South  Shields  . . .  9|d.  in  the  £ 

Liverpool 2 i^d.  in  the  £ 


How  the  capital  account  stands  in  these  other  towns  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  Manchester  the  interest  thereon  and  the  instalments 
towards  repayment  are  ly^gd.  in  the  £,  which  cannot  be  called 
maintenance  of  Board  Schools.  Then,  if  there  were  no  Board 
Schools,  the  School  Attendance  Oflicers  and  Clerks  would  be  equally 
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necessary  to  keep  up  the  attendances,  and  to  do  the  necessary 
street  work  under  the  Education  Act;  and  this  work  costs  -]-  of  Id., 
which  ought  not  to  be  debited  to  Board  Schools  ;  for  it  is  simple 
municipal  work,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  even  if  the 
Board  were  abolished.  The  Industrial  Schools  Officers  and  their 
■work  come  under  the  same  head,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
•even  if  the  Board  were  abolished.  They,  together  with  payments 
for  maintenance  in  Industrial  Schools,  cost  nearly  -J  of  a  penny 
(•31d.).  One  half  the  work  of  the  Clerk,  the  accountant,  and  assis- 
tants would  still  be  needed  if  there  were  no  Board  Schools.  They 
cost  ^  of  a  penny ;  the  fair  debit  to  Board  Schools  is,  therefore,  —q- 
of  a  penny.  The  organising  master  and  his  assistants  cost  nearly  i 
of  a  penny,  ('15),  and  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  the  abolition  of  his 
office  and  work  would  not  only  seriously  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  but  would  cost  us  more  by  loss  of  grants  than  the  whole 
sum  now  spent  upon  his  department.  Office  rent,  taxes,  and 
repairs  would  be  equally  necessary  for  the  Board  and  its  staff,  and 
they  with  sundries,  cost  nearly  yV  of  a  penny  ("09).  What  then 
is  the  nett  cost  to  be  fairly  debited  to  Board  Schools  1  After 
making  the  various  allowances  mentioned  above,  the  cost  of  School 
Board  Schools  is  considerably  less  than  one  penny  in  the  £>  upon 
the  assessment,  and  is  annually  decreasing. 

The  conductors  of  non-Board  schools  are  seeking  from  the 
Government  another  increase  of  grant,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
competition  for  which  they  have  already  been  two  or  three  times 
paid.  I  pi'otest  against  this  movement,  as  being  wholly  un- 
necessary for  the  maintenance  of  large  and  well-conducted  schools. 
I  have  again  and  again  maintained  that  the  ordinary  school  fees, 
together  with  the  present  Government  grant,  are  sufficient  to 
make  such  schools  self-supporting,  where  thei'e  is  no  rent  to  pay, 
and  where  the  fees  of  the  poorest  scholars  are  paid  by  the  Guardians. 

I  present  here  a  list  of  Board  Schools  in  which  during  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  a  profit  without  any  allowance  for  rent 
or  remission  of  school  fees. 
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List  of  Board  Schools  showing  a  Balance  in  favour  of  thb. 
Kates  as  per  Accounts  taken  from  Forji  IX. 


School. 

Year 

1»83 

Year 

1884 

Year 

1885 

Central ... 

Christ  Churcli,  Greenhey.s 

Ducie  Avenue  

£      s.     (1. 

4iri'2 11 

£      s. 

352  "l 

13     4 
114  18 

128     7 

d. 

5 
8 
6 

0 

£  s.  d. 
589  15     6 

38  1  3 
169  10     0 

0     4     6 

Mulberry  Street  

*70     0     0 

Ross  Place      

41     8     6 

St.  Mary's 

34  13     3 

Total 

411  12  11 

608  11 

7 

943  13     0 

*  Estimate— Government  Report  not  yet  to  hand. 

Here  is  an  absolute  balance  of  nearly  j£2,000  in  favour  of  the 
rates  in  three  years  from  seven  Board  Schools.  Of  course  it  will 
be  objected  that  two  of  these  are  Higher  Grade  schools,  and  cannot 
fairly  be  compared  with  ordinary  Elementary  schools.  They  at 
any  rate  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  requiring  such 
schools  to  be  established,  and  of  the  Board  in  adopting  the  spirit 
of  that  I'equirement;  and  if  we  pass  over  the  sums  credited 
to  Central  and  Ducie  Avenue  Schools,  we  still  have  five  ordinary 
Board  Schools  which  in  the  last  two  years  show  a  balance 
of  £440  16s.  8d.  in  favour  of  the  rates. 

I  have  already  asserted  that,  the  average  cost  per  head  to  the  rates 
for  the  whole  of  the  Board  Schools  is  annually  deci'easing,  and  I 
now  present  a  table  of  them  divided  into  groups  to  show  clearly 
where  the  principal  money  loss  is  suffered.  The  groups  are — 1. 
Schools  built  or  purchased  by  the  Board.  2.  Schools  transferred 
to  the  Board.  3.  Schools  for  temporary  occupation  opened  by 
the  Board. 
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Table  2. 
Deficit  Balances  from  Form  IX.  Account.^  to  31st  December, 

1885. 


Year 

1883 

Year 

1884 

Year 

1885 

Schools    built  or    purchased    by   the 
Board. 

Total  Deficits  

Less  Balances  in  favour  of  Rates  ... 

£      s.     d. 

3405     6     1 
411  12  11 

£     s.     d. 

2523  16     1 
608  11     7 

£      s.     d. 

2141     4     9 
870  IS     6 

Nett  Deficit 

2993  13     2 

1915     4     6      1270     6     3 

Annual  Average  Attendance  

11,056 
Deduct  Devon 

4259     7     0 


12,1 --'2 
St.  loss  from  the 

3402  10     9 

13,764 

Sckooh  transferred  to  the  Board. 

Total  Deficits    

above — £137 
2950      1      8 

Less  Balances  in  favour  of  Rates  . . . 

72  14     6 

Nett  Deficit 

4259     7     0 

3402  10     9 

2877     7     2 

Annual  Average  Attendance 

Schools  temporardy  occupied  by  the 
Board. 

Total  Deficits  

Less  Balances  in  favour  of  Rates  ... 

5,247 
1636  18  10 

5,992 
1080  12     3 

6,807 
798     4     6 

Nett  Deficit 

1636  18  10 

1080  12     3 

798     4     6 

Annual  Average  Attendance 

2,389 
Add  for  loss 

2,722 
on  De%-ou  st., 

2,287 

£137. 

Total    Nett    Deficits    (exclusive  of  ; 
Bradford  Schools)    

8889  19     0 

6398     7     6 

4945  17  11 

Loss  in    f        Scliools  built. 
year  1885  \  1/7|  per  head  or  1/10. 


Transferred. 
S/5j  per  liead. 


Temporarv. 

6/11 1  or  8/2  per  head. 


Thus  whilst  the  total  cost  of  Board  Schools  to  the  rates  iu  1883 
was  £8,889  19s.  it  fell  in  1884  to  £6,398  7s.  6d.,  and  in  1885  to 
£4,945  17s.  lid.  The  cost  per  head  has  differed,  and  now  differs 
very  much  in  the  different  groups  of  schools.     In  schools  built  or 
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purchased  by  the  Board  the  cost  per  head  to  the  rates  in  1885, 
was  Is.  7f  d.  or  Is.  lOd.  according  as  Devon  Street  is  included  iu 
or  excluded  from  Birley  Street,  to  which  it  was  transferred  diu-ing 
the  year.  The  cost  in  schools  transferred  by  their  former  managers 
to  the  Board  was  8s.  5id.  per  head  ;  and  in  schools  opened  by  the 
Board  in  temporary  premises  it  was  6s.  llfd.  per  head,  or  8s.  2d. 
including  Devon  Street.  Assimiiug  that  the  schools  transferred  to 
the  Board  had  been  carried  on  for  the  last  three  years  by  their 
former  managers,  the  rates  would  have  saved  £10,539,  but  we 
know  that  they  could  not  have  been  so  carried  on,  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  Boai'd  was  to  accept  the  responsibility,  or  to  run  the 
rislv  of  leaving  to  neglect,  a  continuous  stream  of  from  5,000  to 
7,000  children.  What  is  the  comparison  between  £3,000  a  year 
and  such  a  risk  1  "We  pay  as  much  annually  to  Industrial  Schools 
for  600  children,  and  think  it  a  good  outlay. 

But  the  only  fair  way  to  measure  the  cost  of  Board  schools  is  to 
place  them  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  schools  of  the  religious 
sects.  These  schools  are  not  charged  with  rents,  and  the  fees  of 
the  poor  scholai'S  paid  by  the  Poor-Law  Guardians  are  not  reckoned 
US  expenditiH'e. 

Placing  School  Board  schools  upon  these  lines  I  now  present  a 
grouped  list  which,  in  schools  built  by  the  Board,  shows  in 
1883  a  balance  to  credit  in  three  schools  of  £446  6s.  4d.  In  1884 
there  were  five  schools  showing  a  credit  balance  of  £849  14s.  lid., 
and  in  1885  there  were  seven  schools  showing  a  cz'edit  balance  of 
£1,239  9s.   Id. 

I  turn  to  schools  transferred  to  the  Board,  and  I  present  a  list 
of  four  schools,  one  of  which  in  1884  showed  a  credit  balance  of 
£7  5s.  9d.,  whilst  the  four  in  1885  showed  a  balance  of  £165  2s.  3d. 
In  the  last  three  years,  therefore,  we  have  had  twelve  schools 
showing  a  total  credit  balance  of  £2,707  18s.  4d.  Will  any  man  be 
bold  enough  after  this  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  public 
elementary  instruction  self-supporting  in  large  and  well-conducted 
schools,  without  any  increase  of  Government  grant? 
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List  of  Board  Schools  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Rates  after  allowing  for  Fees  remitted  and  Chief  Rents 
chargeable  on  the  Schools  : — 


Schools. 

Year  1883. 

Year  1884. 

1  Year  1885. 

Schools  Built  or  Purchased  by  the 
Board : — 
Bank  Meadow 

£     s.    d. 

411  12  11 

1     7     7 

33     5  10 

£     s.    d. 

352     1     5 

72     4     2 

208     6     6 

193     6     2 

23  16     8 

1      ^ 

'       7 

589 

'  169 

1     56 

232 

115 

67 

s.    d. 

19     7 

Central 

15     6 

Ducie  Avenue 

10     0 

Embdeu  Street     

18     0 

Mulberry  Street    

Ross  Place    

1     6 
11     8 

Upper  Jackson  Street     

Vine  Street  

12  10 

446     6     4 

849  14  11 

1239 

9     1 

Schools       Transferred       to      the 
Board : — 

Christ  Church,  Greenheys 

St.  Mary's 

—     — 

7     5     7 
0     0     2 

54 

52 

48 

9 

15     9 
9     9 

Tuer  Street 

10     5 

Wood  Street 

6     4 

—     — 

7     5     9 

165 

2     3 

Totals  of  Schools  Built  

„                „       Transferred    

446     6     4 

849  14  11 
7     5     9 

1239 
165 

9     1 
2     3 

Totals 

446     6     4 

857     0     S 

'l404 

11     4 

The  Roman  Catholic  Claim  to  Equality. 

Early  last  year  a  "  Volimtary  School  Association,  for  securing 
parental  and  civil  rights  in  public  elementary  schools "  was 
established,  with  Bishop  Vaughan  as  its  Patron.  The  objects  are 
stated  in  ten  headings.  No.  1  is  "  To  protect  the  vital  principle 
of  doctrinal  Christianity  in  popular  education."  If  this  article  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  simply  to  assert  the  right  of  sectarian  teaching 
in  non-Board  Schools ;  a  right  which  nobody  has  contested  or  is 
likely  to  contest,  so  long  as  such  teaching  and  the  attendance 
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thereon  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  is  not  paid  for  ont  r)f  public  rates. 
No.  2  is  "  To  protect  the  rights  of  pai'ents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  guard  against  gradual  encroachment  by  any  party 
in  the  State  upon  the  rights  of  the  family."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  here  anything  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  parent 
to  choose  the  school  to  which  his  child  should  be  sent  (a  right  which 
is  guai-anteed  by  law,  and  which  I  never  knew  contested).  But  an 
explanatory  paragraph  says,  "This  right  is  practically  violated  when- 
ever the  State,  on  the  ground  that  a  Board  School  has  preoccupied 
the  district,  refuses  the  ordinary  support  grant  to  an  efficient  Catholic 
School  required  by  a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  parents." 

I  must  remind  my  audience,  that  when  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  (1870)  was  passed,  public  notice  was  given  that  the 
various  religious  bodies  were  at  liberty,  for  a  given  time,  to  claim 
to  build  schools  in  their  various  districts,  and  to  secure  Govern- 
ment aid  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  all  unclaimed  districts,  and 
all  districts  claimed  but  not  occupied  within  the  prescribed  date, 
would  be  given  up  to  the  newly-established  school  authorities. 
In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  the  Government  called 
upon  the  Manchester  School  Board  to  bring  up  the  attendance 
from  24,290  to  .58,557,  and  to  provide  accommodation  for  all  who 
needed  it.  From  time  to  time  H.  M.  School  Inspector  has  pro- 
nounced certain  School  buildings  as  imfit  for  use,  and  has  called 
upon  the  Board  to  supply  the  need.  And  in  every  case  the  Board 
has  had  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the  need  and  the  character 
of  the  new  provisions  made,  and  has  frequently  had  to  do  this  in 
the  face  of  objections  by  managers  of  sectarian  schools  in  the 
neighbourhoods  proposed  to  be  occupied.  I  must  assume  that  this 
solemn  bargain  has  somewhere  been  enforced  against  Roman 
Catholics,  although  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance ;  but  I  do 
know  it  to  have  been  enforced  against  other  sects,  and  against  the 
Manchester  School  Board.  This  bai'gain  tlie  Roman  Catholics  now 
seek  to  repudiate  as  against  themselves,  although  they  have  never 
hesitated  to  do  all  they  could  in  Manchester  to  enforce  it  against 
the  School  Board  in  this  district. 
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No.  3  is  "To  protect  our  honest  and  Christian  poor  from  insult 
and  degradation."  The  explanatory  paragraph  sets  forth  that 
whilst  Board  Schools  are  at  liberty  to  remit  the  fees  of  their  poor 
scholars,  those  of  the  non-Board  Schools  have  to  appear  before  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  in  order  to  get  their  school  fees  paid  for 
them.  I  admit  at  once  that  in  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
some  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  there  is  or  has  been  room  for 
improvement;  but  the  fault  is  one  of  administration  only,  and  the 
appeal  of  the  aggrieved  parties,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
is  from  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  poverty  scale  should  be  alike  for  Boax'd  Schools  and  non-Board 
Schools ;  the  access  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  easy,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  enquiiy  officers  respectful  in  all  cases.  I  think 
however,  that  even  as  matters  stand  now,  the  Roman  Catholics  get 
out  of  the  Education  Acts  not  less  but  more  than  the  equal  treat- 
ment for  which  they  ask,  so  far  as  money  allowances  are  concerned. 

No.  4  is  "To  Avatch  and  report  on  the  dangers  and  needs  which 
affect  our  public  elemeutary  schools."  This  is  simpiy  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  individual  manager  of  a  Roman  Catholic  School 
may  speak  to  the  Government  with  the  voice  of  the  Association, 
and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 

No.  5  is  "To  show  that  the  voluntary  school  system  ought  to  be 
maintained,  because  besides  being  efficient,  it  is  the  most  economi- 
cal for  the  country."  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  (1870),  was  only  passed  because  of  the  manifest 
inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  system,  aided  as  it  then  was  by 
Government  grants  for  school  buildings  from  1837  up  to  1871,  and 
by  annual  maintenance  grants  of  some  8/-  to  12/-  per  head  on  the 
average  attendance.  Nevertheless  the  voluntary  system,  thus 
encouraged  and  without  competition,  had  only  secured  in  Man- 
chester up  to  1870  an  average  attendance  at  school  of  some  24,406 
children,  or  1  in  14  "4  of  the  population  ;  whilst  after  15  years  of 
School  Board  work  the  average  attendance  is  48,936  or  1  in  6*9  of 
the  population.     It  is  one  thing  to  be  efficient  in  the  individual 
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school,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  be  efficient  as  a  system  to  educate 
the  population.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  penny  wise  to  have 
left  one  half  the  population  uneducated,  as  the  voluntary  system 
was  doing;  how  pound  foolish  that  economy  would  have  been  my 
^audience  need  not  be  told.  The  cost  of  education  in  the  London 
Board  Schools  has  led  to  a  retrograde  policy  there;  but  I  do  not 
licsitate  to  affirm  that,  compared  with  the  condition  of  London 
before  the  School  Board,  the  present  condition  with  all  its  expeii- 
<liture  and  all  its  debt,  is  infinitely  preferable. 

Of  course,  the  implication  is  that,  if  School  Boards  would  be 
satisfied  to  drive  children  into  sectarian  schools,  instead  of  them- 
selves setting  up  as  educators,  the  ratepayers  would  save  money 
thereby  ;  but  the  correctness  of  sucli  a  conclusion  is  far  from 
certain,  for  most  ratepayers  have  children  to  educate,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Board  Schools  they  might  find  a  rise  in  school  fees, 
which  taken  collectively  would  be  more  than  the  balance  now  paid 
out  of  the  rates  for  Board  Schools'  maintenance.  And  what  would 
become  of  the  principle  that  where  public  money  goes,  public 
management  ought  to  follow  1  And  what  of  the  higher  principle 
that,  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  payment  of  rates  or  taxes  for  the 
endowment  of  religious  error  1 

That  question  was  fought  out  and  was  supposed  to  be  settled  by 
the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates.  Since  that  time  we 
have  generally  understood  that  dogmatic  religious  teaching  is  only 
done  out  of  public  funds  where  the  authorities  act  iii  loco  parentis, 
as  in  workhouses  and  prisons.  The  25th  clause  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  broke  through  that  principle,  by  allowing 
School  Boards  to  pay  fees  for  poor  children  in  sectarian  schools,  and 
this  arrangement  produced  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  it  was  re- 
pealed in  1876.  Theprinciple  is  avery  clear  and  avery  soundone  that, 
public  rates  to  which  all  contribute,  should  only  be  used  for  purposes 
common  to  all ;  that  Board  Schools,  if  they  do  doctrinal  religious 
teaching  at  all,  should  teach  only  what  is  common  to  all.  It  is  at 
least  doubtful  if  doctrinal  religious  teaching  be  necessary  to  good 
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citizenship,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  the  teaching  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  any  one  sect,  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  such  teaching  has  in  consequence  no  chxini  upon  the  rates. 
An  explanatory  paragraph  to  No.  5  says  that  the  Government,  by 
its  building  grants  (£1,766,000),  to  the  sects,  prior  to  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  procured  accommodation  for  1,233,000  scholars; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sectarian  sense  of  educational  and  religious  duty 
prior  to  the  Education  Act,  required  the  enormous  bribe  of 
,£1,766,000  to  stimulate  them  to  build  for  their  own  purposes, 
places  to  crowd  in  1,233,000  children.  Much  of  the  accommoda- 
tion has  since  been  condemned  by  the  Government  as  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  all  private  property,  and  some  of  it  is  occupied 
now  for  purposes  very  different  to  elementary  instruction.  The 
School  Boards  have,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  some  £11  or  £12 
per  head  per  scholar  on  property  which  is  built  according  to 
Government  requirements,  spacious  and  healthy,  and  which  is,  and 
will  alw^ays  remain,  pviblic  property.  There  is  also  this  further 
difference  that,  whereas  the  bribe  to  the  religious  sects  did  not 
succeed,  and  showed  no  sign  of  nationalising  education,  the 
expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  has  ali'eady  gone  far  towards 
securing  the  object  aimed  at. 

No.  6  heading  is  "To  secui-e  an  equitable  distribution  of  public 
educational  funds."  This,  according  to  the  explanatory  paragraph 
is  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  demand  that,  since  the  annual  deficit 
balance  of  each  Board  School  is  paid  out  of  the  rates,  the  deficit 
balance  in  sectai'ian  schools  should  be  paid  in  the  same  manner, 
i.e.,  that  since  it  is  right  to  pay  for  the  teaching  which,  being 
common  to  all,  offends  no  man's  conscience,  it  is  equally  right  to 
pay  out  of  a  common  fund  for  contradictory  sectarian  doctrines. 
And  with  no  ratepayei's  to  look  after  them,  would  not  the  deficit 
balances  grow?  No  7  is  "  To  make  known  the  part  which  Catholics 
have  hitherto  played  in  the  public  education  of  the  country."  The 
explanatory  paragraph  says  the  Roman  Catholics  have  ia  Great 
Britain  1,576  public  elementary  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
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318,607  scholars,  equal  to  202  per  school;  that  the  sites  and 
buildhigs  have  cost  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000.  This  is  rather 
a  vague  statement  as  a  basis  for  reasoning.  They  have  270,504 
names  on  the  school  registers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  192,708, 
or  71  "2  per  cent  of  the  registers,  being  6 "23  per  cent  of  the  registers 
of  Great  Britain.  The  voluntary  subscriptions  towards  mainten- 
ance, Protestant  and  Catliolic,  are  set  down  under  No.  5,  at  £700,000 
per  annum — the  Roman  Catholic  proportion  in  1870  being  £25,049, 
and  in  1884  £63,547,  increase  £37,898.  No.  8  is  "In  particular 
to  urge  upon  Parliament  some  measure  of  immediate  relief,  such, 
exemjM  gratia,  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  M.P."  This 
proposal  is  for  a  further  increase  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  by  25 
per  cent,  or  more  than  the  total  increase  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, or  say  4s.  per  head,  equal  to  £38,541 — thus  voluntary  effort  is 
to  stand  still,  and  Government  is  to  pay  for  propagandism.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Parliament  never  intended  to  enable  the  sects  to  carry 
on  elementary  education  for  their  own  purposes,  so  as  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  its  grants ;  and  another  part  of  this  paper  has  shown 
that  an  increased  grant  is  not  necessary  for  maintenance,  unless  it 
be  deliberately  intended  to  supersede  voluntary  effort  entirely,  and 
so  do  away  with  the  only  shadow  of  a  plea  for  private  management 
of  public  schools. 

No.  9  is  "To  expose  the  fallacy  which  saddles  Voluntary  schools 
with  the  religious  difficulty,  and  declares  Board  Schools  to  be 
entirely  free  from  it."  The  explanatory  paragraph  says  "  By 
political  strategy,  the  country  has  been  unconsciously  wheedled 
into  endowing  either  a  Nonconformity,  or  a  new  religion  in 
Board  Schools,  while  it  has  disestablished  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Church  of  England,  in  every  Public 
Elementary  School."  Upon  this  matter  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  1847,  the  National  Public  School  Association 
proposed  a  national  secular  scheme,  and  that  in  1852-3, 
English  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  opposed  that  scheme, 
and     that    clergymen    of    the    Roman     Catholic     church,     after 
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having  patronised  the  secular  scheme,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect, 
that  so  important  was  religious  teaching,  that  to  teach  a  false 
religion  was  better  than  none.  It  is  also  true  that  the  religious 
scheme  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  was  prepared  in  a  com- 
mittee, in  which  sat  a  Church  of  England  Clergyman,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Priest,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  and  an  English  Church- 
Layman.  Surely  the  consciences  of  all  these  sects  are  safe,  under 
the  scheme  so  drawn  up.  Whoso  cares  to  read  the  Blue  Book  on 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  1852-3,  will  find  that  the  writer 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  if  religion  was  taught  at  all  in 
National  Schools,  it  ought  to  be  only  such  as  all  sects  are  agreed 
upon.  Now  the  Manchester  scheme  departs  from  that  condition  only 
by  doing  violence  to  the  conscience  of  the  Unitarian  and  the  Jew, 
but  these  sects  are  not  the  complainers.  The  Koman  Catholics 
are  the  principal  complainers,  and  they  evidently  want  to  support 
their  peculiar  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  rates  and  taxes. 

No.  10  is  "To  protest  against  certain  powers  and  practices  of 
School  Boards  which  are  injurious  to  Voluntary  schools  and  the 
civil  rights  and  the  conscience  of  parents  and  ratepayers?"  The 
explanatory  paragraph  sets  forth  the  preoccupation  of  districts  with 
Board  schools,  i.e.,  they  protest  against  carrying  out  a  bargain  for 
which  they  have  been  and  are  every  day  being  paid  by  increased 
grants  ;  and  for  which  they  are  now  seeking  still  further  increase. 
They  protest  also  against  School  Boards  entering  into  competition 
with  existing  "Voluntary  schools,"  a  competition  already  bargained 
for  and  paid  for  as  above  stated. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  unequally  treated, 
but  a  fair  examination  will  show  that  the  inequality  is  largely  in 
their  favour.  When  this  agitation  commenced,  my  School  Board 
colleague,  Mr.  O'Neill,  asserted  in  public  that,  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  paid  about  £1,500  per  annum  in  School 
Board  rates  for  which  they  got  nothing  in  return.  I  ventured  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  at  the  time,  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  proofs. 
The  great  weight  of  the  complaint  was,  and  is,  that  the  School 
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Board  can  remit  fees  without  limit,  but  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  driven  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  are  badly  used.  Well, 
here  is  the  returu  of  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  for  1885  :  — 

Return  of  School  Fees  Paid  by  Guardians  in  1885. 
£     s.  d.  £      s.    d. 

Manchester,  total  paid  ..  558  4  5  To  Roman  Cath.  Schools  2S9  4  11  or  51 '8  per  cent 
Chorlton-on-Medl  ck  (one 

quarter  est),  total  paid  1082  14    S  „  „  233    4    2  or  21-5  per  cent 

Salford  ,,        ,,      1921    5  10  ,,  ,,  503    S  10  or  26  1  per  cent 


Total  ,,        „       3562    4  11  „  ,,  1025  17  11  or  28  7  per  cent 

And  sufficient  at  10s.  per  head  for  the  fees  of  2,051  children  at  their  schools. 

Now,  remembering  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  about  10  per 
cent  of  our  population,  I  think  they  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
getting  28  per  cent  of  all  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  nor  should  they  complain  about  the  school  rate  when 
two-thirds  of  it  are  recovered  from  this  source  alone.  Why  even 
if  the  sum  remitted  by  the  School  Board  (about  £1,72.5)  be  added 
to  the  above  total,  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  will  then  be  19'4 
per  cent.     Let  us  look  a  little  further. 

The  March  returu  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  School  Board  shows  that  there  are  under  detention,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Board,  610  children.  Of  these  290  are  Roman 
Catholics,  being  47-5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  One-tenth  of  the 
population  cannot  be  very  much  neglected  in  this  department,  nor 
is  it  fitting  they  should  be,  since  society  at  large  must  benefit 
exactly  in  the  proportion  that  its  waifs  and  strays  are  converted  into 
respectable  citizens.  But  this  work  costs  money  as  well  as  effort, 
and  the  money  comes  out  of  the  school  rate.  A  reference  to  the 
accounts  for  the  last  year  shows  the  total  amount  paid  to  have 
been  £2,675,  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  being  £1,280  15s.,  or 
48  per  cent.  But  Salford  also  paid  to  Industrial  Schools 
£1,332  13s.  4d.,  of  which  £492  16s.  8d.  or  37  per  cent  was  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

Besides  our  direct  payments  to  Industrial  Schools  we  pay  £253 
to  Industrial  Schools'  officers  and  clerks  ;  £2,276  for  school  atten- 
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dance  officers  and  clerks  ;  X800  for  rent,  taxes,  and  repairs,  the 
whole  of  the  first  item  and  half  of  each  of  the  others  beings  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  general  public,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
either  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  trouble  they  give,  or  at 
least  according  to  their  niimber  in  the  population.  What  they 
ought  to  cost  according  to  population  is  ,£179,  what  they  have 
cost  measured  by  their  proportion  of  children  in  Industrial  Schools 
is  £855  of  these  items.  Now  adding  together  these  various  sums 
we  get  the  following  total,  without  taking  any  account  of  similar- 
official  expenditure  in  Salford,  which  would  be  about  one-half  o 
the  Manchester  amount. 

1.  School  fees  paid  by  Guardians      £1,025  17  11 

2.  Paid  to  Industrial  Schools,  R.  C 1,280  15  0 

3.  Paid  to  Industrial  Schools  by  Salford  Board,  R.  C.      492  16  8 

4.  Proportion   of  cost  of  Manchester  School  Atten- 

dance Officers  and  Clerks  ;  of  Industrial  Schools 
Officers  and  Clerks  ;  of  Office  Rent,  Taxes,  and 
Repairs 179     0     0 

Total £2,978     9     7 

<£2,978  9s.  7d.  is  therefore  about  the  amount  set  down  by  Mr: 
O'Neill  as  nothing  per  annum,  in  exchange  for  XI, 500  paid  in 
education  rate  ;  and  this  takes  no  account  of  school  attendance, 
(fee,  officers  employed  in  Salford,  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  get  out  of  the  rate  twice  as  much  as  they 
pay  into  it,  even  assuming  that  Mr.  O'Neill's  estimate  of  payment 
is  not  excessive. 

Strangling  Board  Schools. 
About  Midsummer  last  year  the  rector  of  St.  James's  the  Less, 
in  Ancoats,  applied  to  the  School  Board  to  open  a  school  in  premises 
newly  erected  and  adjoining  his  church.  A  Sunday  school  was 
already  held  there,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  desire 
the  children  of  the  parish  tf»  attend  a  day  school  in  the  Sunday 
school  premises.  A  census  of  the  parish  showed  that  there  were 
children  enough  of  school  age  to  fill  the  place,  who  were  not  yet  in 
attendance   at  any  school,  and  the  lat^e  Board  agreed  therefore  tO' 
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■establish  the  school.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Board,  with 
the  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Jude,  endeavoured,  by 
correspondence  with  the  Education  Department,  to  prevent  the 
plan  of  the  late  Board  from  being  carried  out.  I  presume  that 
their  interference  did  delay  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  the  sanction  was  not  given  till  Januar}"  of  the  present 
year. 

In  the  meantime  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  carried  a 
resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  mauagei's,  l4th  January, 
1886,  "That  no  children  be  admitted  for  the  future  to  the  St. 
•James's  School,  until  the  reply  of  the  Education  Department  wdth 
reference  to  the  school  be  received."  The  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment arrived  before  the  above  resolution  reached  the  School  Board, 
and  the  school  intended  to  be  choked  off  still  continues  open. 

The  next  attempt  at  strangulation  was  of  a  more  general 
character,  and  was  made  at  the  Board  on  1st  February,  1886,  in 
the  following  terms.  "  That  when  the  number  of  children  in 
average  attendance  for  the  current  year  in  any  school  department 
shall  amount  to  8-5  per  cent  of  the  accommodation  for  which  it  is 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department,  childreu  of  non- 
ratepayers  in  Manchester  shall  not  be  admitted,  (excepting  only 
such  children  as  may  reside  within  the  City)  until  the  number  in 
average  attendance  falls  again  below  8.5  per  cent  of  the  recognised 
accommodation  of  the  school  department,  subject  always  to  Article 
89  of  the  Education  Code,  viz.  : — '  No  child  may  be  refused 
■admission  as  a  scholar  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds,'  and  that 
an  additional  fee  be  chai-ged  for  all  non-ratepayers'  children,  the 
details  of  which  are  to  be  arranged  by  the  School  Managers 
Committee."  This,  like  the  previous  resolution,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  resolution  are  that,  the  ratepayers  of 
Manchester  have  been  rated  to  build  schools  for  outsiders,  to  the 
■exclusion  of  the  children  of  ratepayers.  The  plea  is  untrue, 
because  no  instance  of  the  exclusion  of  the  child  of  a  ratepayer  has 
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ever  been  given.  It  is  untrue,  because  if  the  floor  space  be  reckoned 
at  10  square  feet  per  child,  which  is  the  present  requirement  of 
the  Government,  the  existing  accommodation  will  not  moi-e  than 
suffice  for  the  children  of  ratepayers  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  if 
the  cellar  and  other  unhealthy  accommodation  be  deducted. 
Thus,  the  children  to  be  provided  for  according  to  the  census  are 
63,437  and  the  actual  school  attendants  in  December  last  were 
62,284,  but  of  these  attendants  some  (say  4,000  at  least,  or  1  in  15) 
are  under  3  or  over  14  years  of  age.  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
without  any  outsiders,  there  are  now  about  66,000  children  for 
74,706  places. 

But  much  of  this  space  is  in  cellars,  or  is  otherwise  unhealthy,  or 
is  misplaced,  for  instance,  the  rooms  under  the  Wesleyan  Chapels,  in 
Radnor  Street  and  George  Street,  Hulme ;  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  Osborne  Street,  Oldham  Road  ;  the  St.  James'  Church  School 
in  Major  Street,  where  there  is  no  resident  population ;  the  con- 
tiguous Schools  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lancasterian  near  Oldham 
Road,  either  of  which  would  hold  all  the  children  attending  both. 

Then  the  whole  of  the  accommodation  of  the  sectarian  schools, 
and  about  one  half  that  of  the  Board  Schools  is  reckoned  at  eight 
square  feet  per  child,  whilst  the  present  requirement  of  the  Educa- 
tion department  is  ten  square  feet ;  and  to  reduce  one  half  of  the 
Church,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  accommodation  to  this 
standard,  and  to  follow  the  same  course  with  the  Board  Schools  in 
old  buildings,  w^ould  reduce  the  accommodation  below  what  is 
needed  for  the  actual  present  scholars. 

Even  if  there  has  been  over  building,  the  resolve  to  keep  fifteen 
per  cent  of  empty  space  rather  than  admit  outsiders  is  suicidal ; 
for  every  school  manager  knows  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
conduct  a  school  well  filled  than  partially  filled  ;  easier  to  secure 
good  classes  of  level  attainments,  so  that  the  teacher  does  not 
waste  the  time  of  apt  scholars  whilst  he  pulls  up  the  laggards ; 
cheaper,  because  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff  does  not  differ 
materially  in   large  classes  from  the  cost  in  small  classes,  and 
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the  Government  grants  on  average  attendance  and  on  examinations 
are  inci-eased  as  the  nnmbers  increase.  And  if  outsiders  come  in, 
they  come  voluntarily ;  tliey  cost  nothing  for  school  attendance 
officers;  nothing  for  summonses  to  Rota  or  to  police  court;  nothing 
for  imprisonment  of  parents  ;  nothing  in  loss  of  fines  written  off; 
nothing  for  remission  of  school  fees ;  and  yet  they  pay  fees  to,  and 
earn  grants  for  the  schools  which  they  attend.  And  their  parents, 
if  they  live  outside,  have  many  of  them  been  driven  out  by  the 
introduction  of  railways,  by  the  conversion  of  Deansgate  into  a 
desert,  and  by  other  such  alterations  in  the  City.  Many  of 
them  work  in  Manchester,  buy  for  their  family  necessities  in 
Manchester,  help  Manchester  merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers, 
to  live,  and  to  pay  their  rates,  and  thus  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
they  help  Manchester  landlords  also  to  pay  rates  and  taxes. 

But  the  Board  has  resolved  that  they  will  keep  15  per  cent  of 
floor  space  empty,  rather  than  fill  it  with  outsiders.  Thus  in  a 
department  for  250  children,  there  must  be  38  empty  places 
before  an  outsider  is  admitied  ;  we  must  refuse  38  fees  of  average 
3d.  each  weekly,  or  9s.  6d.  per  week,  before  accepting  one.  In  a 
school  fur  1,000  children  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  have  to  refuse  150 
children  and  38s.  per  week,  and  to  lose  a  grant  of  almost  as  many 
pounds  for  this  foolish,  if  not  wicked  whim.  And  when  we  have 
worked  down  to  15  per  cent  of  empty  places,  even  then  a  hostile 
tariff  is  to  be  set  up  against  outsiders,  which  the  school  managers 
have  fixed  for  the  present  at  Id.  per  week  per  child,  a  tariff"  vary- 
ing from  16  to  50  per  cent  upon  the  regular  fees.  I  think  we 
may  fairly  put  aside  the  pleas  urged  iu  favour  of  this  measure, 
and  look  to  its  tendencies,  for  its  authors  are  quite  astute  enough 
to  foresee  its  effects,  and  they  must  be  judged  to  have  intended 
the  results  which  their  actions  produce. 

There  are  Church  and  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of 
the  Board  schools,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  instruction  has 
gone  out  either  from  the  Manchester  Church  Diocesan  Society,  or 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  School  Society,  or  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
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to  refuse  outsiders,  or  to  set  up  a  tariff  against  them;  and  I  conclude 
therefore  that  the  compulsory  power  of  the  School  Board  is  to  be 
wilfully  and  knowingly  used  to  partially  empty  their  own  schools, 
and  to  fill  those  of  the  various  religious  sects.  And  if  there  was  any 
room  whatever  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  School  Managers  of  11th  March,  1886,  adopted  at  the 
Board,  22nd  March,  would  be  quite  conclusive.  Here  it  is  :  ''That 
no  additional  scholar  be  received  into  the  Peter  Street  School,  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  to  transfer  to  the  Central  School  any 
children  who  may  remain  in  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year." 

The  plea  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  Lower  Mosley  Street  and  the  Peter 
Street  Schools ;  and  in  this  case  the  plea  is  true,  as  to  the  original 
intention  ;  but  in  progress  of  building  the  Central  School,  it  was 
found  needful  to  give  more  space  to  science  teaching,  and  more  ta 
gymnastic  exercises,  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  This  was 
done  to  enable  the  Board  to  secure  the  highest  fees,  and  to  justify 
the  large  outlay  of  i.'15  per  square  yard  for  the  land.  The  result 
led  to  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  Peter  Street  School  for 
the  lower  grade  children,  and  in  fact  thei*e  are  now  fewer 
scholars  in  the  Central  and  Peter  Street  Schools,  taken, 
together,  than  there  were  in  Peter  Street  and  Lower  Mosley 
Street  Schools,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Central  SchooL 
There  is,  therefore,  no  room  in  the  Central  School  for  the 
Peter  Street  scholars,  neither  is  there  room  in  St.  Matthew's, 
the  only  other  Board  School  in  the  neighbourhood.  If,  therefore, 
the  resolution  of  the  Board  is  to  be  carried  out,  then  as  many  outside 
scholars  at  9d.  per  week  must  be  refused  at  the  Central  School 
as  will  make  room  for  the  3d.  and  6d.  scholars  from  Peter  Street, 
or  else  the  Peter  Street  scholars  must  be  driven  into  St.  John's 
Church  School,  or  into  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  School,  or  they 
must  be  left  in  the  streets  or  scattered  over  the  city  to  shift  for 
themselves.       The  School  Board    for   fifteen    years  never   so   far 
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abdicated  its  functious  as  to  refuse  children  whilst  it  had  room  for 
them,  and  for  fifteen  years  it  never  drove  those  who  were  in  its 
schools,  out  of  doors.  And  in  this  case  there  is  not  even  the 
miserable  justification  of  revenge,  for  the  sectarian  schools  in  the 
vicinity  have  not  been  injured,  either  by  Peter  Street  or  by  the 
Central  Schools. 

Here  is  their  average  attendance  for  seven  years  : — 

Accommo-  Dec.      Dec.       Dec.       Dec.       Dec. 
dation.       1SS5.      1884.       1SS3.      1878.       1876. 

Peter  Street    \  Board  J  ...      431       228        —         —         —         — 

St.  Matthew's /Schools I  ...      755       619       633       574       503       416 

St.  John's  (C.  of  E.)  920       475      494      457       313       308 

St.  Mary's  (R.  C.)  769       306       312       288       327       364 

Peter  Street  average  is  now  (April,  1886)  236,  and  can  by  a 
small  addition  easily  be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Knowing  what  human  nature  is,  I  could  understand  this  strang- 
ling process,  if  the  schools  of  the  religious  sects  had  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  School  Board.  But  the  Church  of  England,  after 
handing  over  to  the  Board  12  schools  with  4,944  places  since  1876, 
actually  had  in  average  attendance  at  the  date  of  our  last  report 
939  more  children  than  they  had  in  1876,  when  the  Board  School 
attendance  was  only  4,719  average.  The  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
had  in  1885  an  actual  increase  in  average  attendance  of  2,065  over 
1876,  or  more  than  74  per  cent.  The  Managers  of  British  Schools 
have  handed  us  over  9  schools  with  4,652  places  since  1876,  and  they 
have  suffered  a  decrease  in  average  attendance  of  2,636,  but  they  do 
not  complain ;  and  the  Wesleyans  have  handed  us  over  one  school 
witli  632  places,  and  they  have  suffered  a  decrease  in  average  attend- 
ance of  488  on  1876,  The  nett  decrease  in  all  non-Board  Schools 
since  the  year  1876  is  120.     Here  are  the  whole  particulars: — 
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Return    showing   the   Attendance  in   the  Board  and  Voluntary 
Schools    for    the    Quarter   ended    26th    December,    1885, 

COMPARED    with    THE    CORRESPONDING    QUARTER,    1884    AND  WITH 

1876. 


1876. 

1884. 

1885. 

Increase          Decrease 
1885  over  1884  1885  over  1884 
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10494 
9411 
3217 
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30461 
22071 
10S93 
3498 
1568 

26216 
16418 
8087 
2313 
1168 

29618 
19222 
9582 
2500 
1362 

32774 
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11029 
2664 
1572 
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2313 
136 
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626 
12 

272 

717 
26 

Incr.,  21,497  over  1876 

Church  of  England  .... 
Increase,  939  over  1876 

Roman  Catholic  

Incr.,  2,065  over  1876 

276 

171 

61 

834 

Deer.,  2,636  on  1876  .. 

Deer.,   488  on   1876  .. 

Totals  

32826 

52567 

60974 

6S491 

54202 

62284 

70049 

2393 

2325 

2453 

758 

1015 

895 

1885  compared  with  1S70. 

Tot.ll  increase  in  average  attendance  in  all  school    21,377 

Decrease  in  British  and  Wesleyan  schools 3,124 

Increase  in  Church  and  Roman  Catliolic  schools 3,004 


Nett  decrease  in  non-Board  schools  . 
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I  conclude  thei'efore  that  the  determinatioa  of  the  majority  of 
the  present  School  Board  is  to  make  it  subordinate  to  the  schools 
of  the  religious  sects,  and  that  for  three  years  to  come  when  a 
measure  of  extension  or  improvement  is  proposed  its  value  will  be 
tested,  not  by  its  probable  result  upon  the  population,  but  by  its 
possible  effect  upon  the  managers  of  St.  John's  or  St.  Mary's,  or 
some  other  sectarian  schools,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Let  me  say 
here  that  I  have  no  antipathy  to  any  of  the  religious  sects,  but  I 
have  a  profound  belief  that,  they  would  all  gain  very  much  if  we 
simply  educated  with  a  view  to  good  citizenship,  and  left  to  the  care 
•of  parents  and  the  developed  reason  of  pupils,  the  choice  of  church  or 
chapel.  Let  the  clergymen  of  the  various  sects  be  as  active  as 
they  please,  the  more  active  the  better,  if  they  carry  with  them 
sympathy,  instead  of  authority.  But  to  show  how  little  right  they 
have  to  claim  authority,  I  close  this  branch  of  my  subject  by  an 
utterance  of  that  best  of  bishops,  the  late  Dr.  Fraser,  picked  up  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  pew  of  a  church  where  I  sometimes  go.  "I 
have  returns  from  three  parishes  in  Manchester — the  reault  of 
■careful  house  to  house  inquiry  by  clergymen,  Avhich  have  given  rise 
to  much  anxious  reflection  in  my  mind.  In  the  first  there  are 
1,233  families — of  these  88  belong  to  the  Church,  94  are  Roman 
Catholics,  1 4  Presbyterians,  53  Wesleyans,  37  Primitive  Methodists, 
17  Independents,  16  Baptists,  8  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
1  Unitarian,  1  Mormon,  1  professing  atheism,  903  do  not  profess 
to  attend  any  place  of  public  worship  at  all."  I  ask  how  should 
men  claim  authority  as  to  the  mode  of  education,  whose  united 
sympathy  only  reaches  27  per  cent  of  the  population  ? 

The  Propriety  of  a  Free  School  System. 

I  have  laboured,  I  hope  not  unsuccessfully,  to  show  that  large 
and  well-conducted  schools  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  the 
absence  of  rent,  and  with  an  allowance  for  poor  scholars  ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  re-assert  all  my  old  arguments  in  f\ivour  of  a  system  of 
free  schools.     The  right  to  life  is  woi'se  than  useless,  if  it  does  not 
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include  the  right  to  intellectual  life,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  fit  its  subject  for  self-culture.  The  institution  of  property  can 
only  be  justified  by  securing  for  every  landless  person  born,  such  a 
development  of  brain  power,  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  and 
live  under  the  system.  This  right  is  recognised  in  the  Poor 
Law;  but  it  is  only  realised  by  education.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  therefore,  whether  this  end  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  present  uncertain  method,  or  by  a  system  of  free 
schools.  The  Board  scholars,  whose  fees  are  remitted,  are  a  vary- 
ing group,  who  average  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  actvial  attendants; 
but  the  irregular  school  attendants  are  a  much  larger  proportion, 
and  are  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the  "  no  fees  "  excuse  made  by 
people  who  are  above  the  poverty  scale,  or  who  only  fall  below  it 
temporarily  by  the  failure  of  employment.  These  people  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  permanently  careless,  and  their  children  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  regular  truants,  by  an  occasional  experience 
of  the  rough  freedom  and  excitement  of  a  street  life.  Meanwhile, 
the  Manchester  Free  School  still  shows  us  an  average  or  full-time 
attendance  of  97  or  98  per  cent  of  the  possible,  against  our  74 
per  cent  of  those  on  the  registers  and  85*7  per  cent  of  the 
actual  attendants.  Free  education  is  not  with  me  so  much  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  people  can  or  cannot  afford  to 
pay,  as  by  which  course  the  nation  will  be  most  advantaged; 
and  to  my  thinking,  the  open  door  to  all  comers,  the  full 
schools,  the  proper  grading',  the  economy  of  teaching  power, 
are  all  in  favour  of  free  schools.  But  I  recognise  the 
full  force  of  the  obstacle  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholics  especially, 
and  seconded  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  education  of  their  own  people ;  and 
the  counter  obstacle  of  the  Nonconformist  and  Non-sectarian 
party,  which  will  not  permit  the  endowment  of  religious  error. 
Bishop  Vaughan  told  us  a  little  time  ago  that  there  were  in  his 
diocese  (I  speak  from  memory)  some  27,000  Catholic  children, 
and  that  the  inability  to  pay  school  fees  only  affected  some  4,000 
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to  5,000,  or  say  18.0  per  cent  of  them,  and  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  Guardians  in  Manchester  and  Salford  now  pay  for  about  26.7 
per  cent  of  the  average  attendance  in  these  districts.  For  the 
present  therefore  the  question  of  Free  Schools  is  not  in  the  run  of 
practical  politics,  and  I  will  not  waste  your  time  upon  it. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  great 
sorrow,  for  the  loss  which  the  nation  has  just  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  author  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870.  A  more  true-hearted  patriot,  a  more  energetic,  brave,  and 
persevering  official,  never  held  the  seals  of  office.  History  will 
recognise  in  him  a  man  of  great  intellect,  of  clear  perception,  a 
thorough  devotee  to  duty,  in  danger  or  out  of  danger.  I  am 
informed  that  when,  during  his  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  he  was 
told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  God  sent  him  into  the  world  for  such  a  fate  as  that,  and  he 
went  calmly  on  his  way.  Such  is  the  stuff"  of  which  heroes  are 
made,  and  W.  E.  Forster  (the  pleasure  and  honour  of  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  had  for  thirty-nine  years,)  will  live  in  my 
memory  as  the  author  of  the  greatest  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
nineteenth  centiiry.     May  he  have  many  successors. 
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Prepared  by  Francis  E.  M.  Beardsall,  Hon.  Sec. 


It  win  be  in  the  reconection  of  the  older  members  of  the  Society 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1875-6  Mr.  Thomas 
Read  Wilkinson,  then  President,  delivered  an  interesting 
adddress  *'  On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,"  and  that  during  the  same  Session  he  prepared  an  Index 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  from 
1853-4  (the  date  of  their  first  publication)  to  1874-5.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  Index  was  prepared  in  1880  by  Mr.  George  H.  Pownan, 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  who  has  also  prepared  an  annual 
index  to  the  Transactions  since  the  last-named  date. 

Prior  to  the  year  1853,  with  the  exception  of  some  Reports  on 
the  State  of  Education,  &c.,  mentioned  on  page  16  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  Index,  no  paper  read  before  the  Society  appears  to 
have  been  published,  but  it  has  been  thought  that  it  will  bo  of 
interest  to  the  members  generally  to  have  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  during  its  first  twenty  years,  more  especially  as 
the  volume  containing  Mr.  Wilkinson's  paper  on  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Society  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  following  list  of  papers  read  has  been  extracted  from  the 
MinuteBook,  and  in  some  few  cases  the  papers  themselves  are  still 
in  possession  of  the  Society  in  manuscript 

A  list  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Society  since  its  formation 
is  also  appended,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  members  on 
the  books  at  the  close  of  each  Session. 
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Session  18334. 

A  Brief  Memoir  on  the  Present  State  of  Criminal  Statistics.     By 

W.  R.  Greg. 
On  the  Defects  of  the  Present  Constitution  of  Dispensaries.     By 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kay. 
On  the  Present  State  of  Education  in  Tliis  and  Other  Countries. 

By  Samuel  Greg. 
Analysis  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Factory  Commissioners, 

as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Population  of  Manchester  and  the 

Vicinity  Engaged  in  the  Cotton  Trade.     By  Samuel  Greg  and 

W.  R.  Greg. 
On    the    Condition   of    the   Miners   in   Derbyshire.       By   J.    P. 

Kay,  M.D. 
Abstract   of  Answers  and  Returns   under   the   Population   Act, 

11  Geo.  IV.,  c  30,  Enumeration  1831,  Relating  to  Manchester. 

By  William  Langton. 
Draft  of  a  Petition  to  the  Legislature  in  Favour  of  a  System  of 

National  Education.     By  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay. 

Session  1834-5. 

Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors.  By  W.  R. 
Greg. 

On  the  Means  Existing  for  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  Large  Towns,  with  Suggestions  Concerning 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Subject.     By  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay. 

Table,  Showing  the  Number  and  Situation  of  the  Churches, 
Chapels,  and  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Town  of  Manchester,  and 
the  Number  of  Churches  and  Chapels  in  Salford  and  Pen- 
dleton, and  in  Ardwick,  Chorlton-on-Medlock  and  Hulme, 
with  Maps  and  Explanations.     By  William  Langton. 
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Table,  Showing  the  Number  of  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease  in 

Each  County,  Compared  with  the  Total  Population  and  the 

Population  of  Adults.     By  W.  R.  Greg. 
On  the  Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  tlie  Condition  of  the  Population 

in  Irlams-o'th'-Height.     By  B.  Heywood. 
Report  on  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Literature  and  the 

Public  Libraries  in  Manchester  and  Salford.     By  B.  Heywood, 
On  the  Classification  of  Offences.     By  Henry  Romilly. 
Comparative  View  of  the   Business  Transacted  in  the  Court  of 

Requests  and  in  the  Court  Baron,  Showing  the  Compai'ative 

Expenses  in  Each  Court.     By  S.  D.  Darbishire. 
Report  on  the  Education  and  Religious  State  of  the  Parish  of 

Alderley.     By  Rev.  Edward  Stanley. 

Session  1835-6. 

Statement  of  the  Consumption  of  Coals  in  London  During  the 

Years  1833-4,  and  in  Manchester  during  the  Year  1833.     By 

W.  R.  Greg. 
On  the  Economical  Statistics  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham.     By 

Samuel  Beale. 
Statistical  Report  Respecting  the  Parish  of  Alderley. 
On  a  Proposed  Plan  for  a  University  or  College  in  Manchester. 

By.  H.  Longueville  Jones. 

Session   1836-7. 

Some  Account  of  the  Institutions  of  M.  de  Fellcuberg  at  Hofroyl. 

By  W.  R.  Wood. 
Report  on  the  State  of  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  Railway.     By 

George  Loch,  of  Liverpool. 
A  Report  of  the  Ardwick  Sick  and  Burial  Society.     By  Rev.  N. 

W.  Gibson. 
An  Account  of  the  Tiirn-out  in  Preston  in  October,  1836.     By  Hy. 

Ashworth. 
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Beports  on  the  Employed  and  Unemployed  Steam  and  Water 
Power  in  the  Borough  of  Salford  and  in  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock.     By  Wm.  Langton. 

Beports  on  the  State  of  Employment  of  a  Considerable  Number 
of  "Workpeople  in  Ancoats.     By  Wm.  Langton. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  York  in  1826,  being  the 
Besult  of  an  Inquiry  carried  on  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ;  also  a  Classification  of  the  Books  kept  at  the 
Betreat  (Lunatic  Asylum)  York.  Communicated  by  James 
R  Wood. 

Analysis  of  B^tums  from  Marylebone  Parish,  London,  and  from 
Seven  Parishes  in  Kent,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  from 
M.  Duppa.     Communicated  by  James  Heywood, 

Session,   1837-8. 
Bbport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British 

Association  held  at  Liverpool.     By  James  Heywood. 
Beport  of  the  Probable  Annual  Consumption  of  Butcher's  Meat  in 

Manchester.  By  William  McConnel. 
On  Criminal  Statistics.  By  Samuel  Greg. 
On  the  Quantity  of  Coal  brought  into  Manchester  in  1834:.     By 

James  Meadows. 
On  Medical  Statistics.     By  Samuel  Greg. 
On  the  Attendance  at  Churches  and  Chapels  in  York,  in  1836  and 

1837.     By  Wm.  Langton. 
Particulars  Belative  to  the  Occupations,  Religion,  Education,  and 

Domestic  Comforts  of  175  Families  Living  in  Miles  Platting. 

By  James  Heywood. 
On  National  Education.     By  Wm.  B.  Greg. 
On  the  Past  and  Present  Number  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  British 

Colonies.     By  Paul  Moon  James. 

Session  1838-9. 
Bbport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle.     By  James  Heywood. 
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A  Report  on  the  Haudloom  "Weavers  in  Miles  Platting.     By  Wm. 

Langton. 
On  Popular  Education  in  France.     By  F.  E.  Vembergue. 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Borough  of 

Macclesfield.     By  Samuel  Greg. 
A  Report  on  the  State  of  some  Fine  Spinning  Mills  in  Manchester 

in  1832.     By  John  Shuttleworth. 
On  Savings  Banks  in  France.     By  H.  Longueville  Jones. 

Session  1839-40. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Deputation  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham.     By  W.  R.  Greg. 
Report   on   the   Statistics   of  Two  Schools    in  one  of  the  most 

Populous  Districts  in  Manchester.     By  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler. 
On  the  Large  Proportion  of  Indigent,  Improvideut  Families   in 

the  Township  of  Manchester,  as  shown  by  the  Returns  of  the 

Lying-in  Hospital.     By  John  Roberton. 
On  the  Abuses  of  Medical  Chanties.     By  "William  Langton. 
On  the  Numbers  of  the  Various  Religious  Denominations  in  the 

Town  of  Hull.     By  William  Langton. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Population  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  James 

and  St.  Margaret,  "Westminster.     By  James  Heywood. 
On  the  Relative  Proportion  of  Male  and  Female  Population.     By 

John  Roberton. 

Session-    1840-41. 
Some  Statistical  Details  respecting  the  State  of  Schools  in  Larne, 

in  Ireland.     By  James  Heywood. 
Remarks  on  a  Proposal  to  "Withhold  Outdoor  Relief  from  "Widows 

with  Families  contained  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 

Commissioners  for  England  and  "Wales.     By  John  Roberton. 
Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Trinity  College  and  other 

Colleges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     By  James  Heywood. 
Summary  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the 

"Working  Classes  in  Hull,  as   shown  by  Mr.    J.   R.  Wood's 
Returns.     By  Wm.  Langton. 
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Session  1841-2. 

Report  on   the  System  of  Education   in  France.      By  Rev.   H. 

Longueville  Jones. 
Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders  in  the  New  Bailey 

Prison.     By  Edward  Herford. 
On  the  Change  in  the  Rate  of  Mortality  in  England.     By  W.  R^ 

Greg. 
On  the  Present  State  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  France.     By  Rev. 

H.  Longueville  Jones. 
On  a  Branch  of  Medical  Statistics  Connected  with  the  Natural 

History  of  the  Negro  Race.     By  John  Roberton. 
Abstract  of  the  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  in  the  Collegiate 

Church,  Manchester,  at  Cei'tain  Periods  since  the  Year  1575. 

By  Wm.  Langton. 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester.    By  E.  \Y.  Binney. 
Preface  to  the  Report  of  the  Registration  Committee.     By  John 

Roberton. 

Session  1842-3. 
On  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Towns  and  the  Registration  of  the 

Causes  of  Death.     By  P.  H.  Holland. 
Early    Marriages    in    Oriental    Countries    no    Evidence   of   Early 

Puberty.     By  John  Roberton. 

Session  1843-4. 

Report   from   the   Committee   for   the    Registration   of    Births, 

Deaths,  and  Marriages.     By  John  Roberton. 
On  the  Alleged  Influence  of  Climate  on  Female  Puberty  in  Greece. 

By  John  Roberton. 

Session  1844-5. 
On    Certain   Alleged   Effects    of    Climate    on    Man.      By    John 

Roberton. 
On  the  Physiology  of  the  Hindoos.     By  John  Roberton. 
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Session  1845-6. 
•On  Some  of  the  Evils  Affecting  the  Labourers  Engaged  in  Railway 
Construction.     By  John  Roberton. 

Session  1846-7. 

(No  Report  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Proceedings  between 
November,  1845,  and  February,  1847.)] 

Session  1847-8. 

On  the  Alleged  Influence  of  Poverty  in  Accelerating  the  Increase 

of  Population.     By  John  Roberton. 
On  Agricultural  Statistics.     By  Charles  Lamport. 
On  the  Amount  of  Capital  Sunk  in  the  Formation  of  a  Railway 

and  its  Effects  on  the  CuiTcncy.      By  Charles  Lamport. 

Session  1849-50. 

On  the  Best  Means  of  Improving  the  Climate  of  Manchester.     By 

John  Roberton. 
•On  the  Mortality  from  Burns  and  Scalds,  especially  among  the 

Children  of  the  Labouring  Poor,     By  S.  Crompton. 
On   Medical  Relief  to   the   Sick   and   Destitute   Poor.      By   D. 

Noble,  M.D. 

Session    1850-51. 

Money,  and  the  Circumstances  which  Determine  its  Value,  By 
T.  Hartley  Williams. 

Session  1851-2. 

Some  Statistical  Tables  of  Vagrancy  in  South  Lancashire,  with 
Remarks  Thereon.     By  Capt.  Sheppard. 

Some  Observations  upon  the  Subject  of  Vagrants,  their  Habitations 
and  Modes  of  Life  in  Manchester.     By  —  Gifford. 

On  Land  Tenures  and  Their  Influence  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Soil,  the  Employment  of  Labour,  the  Profitable  Use  of  Drain- 
age, &c.,  «fcc.     By  John  Roberton. 
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Session  1852-3. 
On  Certain  Misconceptions  of  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand,. 

which  are  to  be  Found  in  the  Discussions  now  going  on  as 

to  the  Effect  of  an  Increase  of  Quantity  upon  the  Value  of 

of  Gold.     By  T.  H.  Williams. 
On  the  Probable  Effects  of  the  Australian   Discoveries  on  the 

Future   of  the    Competing  Classes   at  Home.     By  William 

Medcalf. 
On  the  Nurture  and  Training  of  Childi*en  in  German  Towns.     By 

Joseph  Kay. 
On  University  Education.     By  James  Heywood. 
Ou  the  Progress  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Providing 

Education  for  the  Humbler  Classes  in  Manchester.     By  W. 

R.  Callender,  Jun. 
An  Account  of  the  Glasgow  Refuges  for  Male  and  Female  Criminals. 

By  John  Roberton. 
Suggestions  for   the  Improvement  of  Municipal   Government   in 

Populous  Manufacturing  Towns.     By  John  Roberton. 
On  Quarantine  Regulations.     By  Alfred  Aspland. 
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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1833. 


KEPOKT    OF   THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  FIFTY-THIRD  SESSION  (1885-6.) 


During  the  Society's  Fifty -third  Session  six  ordinary  meetings 

of  the  members  have  been  held,  at  which  the  following  papers 

were  read,  viz.,  by 

Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D,  "On  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron 
Industry." 

Mr.  Hexrt  Whiley.  "On  the  Work  and  Cost  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Health  Department." 

Rev.  W.  A.  O'CoNOR,  B.A.  "On  One  Aspect  of  Wealth  Distribu- 
tion.'"' 

Mr,  Thos.  Illingworth  (of  Bradford).  "On  the  Exchange  and 
Distribution  of  the  Products  of  Labour,  and  the  Distribution 
of  Wealth." 

Dr.  John  Watts.  "On  Fifteen  Years  of  School  Board  Work  in 
Manchester." 

Mr.  Edwin  Guthrie,  "On  State  Socialism  and  Individualism." 
Seven  ordinary  members  have  been  elected,  and  eight  members 

have  resigned  during  the  year,  and  the  Coiincil  have  further  to 

record  the  loss  by  death  of  four  members,  viz.,  The  Right  Rev. 

Dr.  Fraser,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  had  been  an  honorary 

member  of  the  Society  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  Mr. 

William  Hoyle,  and  Mr.  William  Hughes.    The  two  last-named  had 
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in  past  years  beeu  valued  contributors  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 
The  number  of  members  now  on  the  roll  is  188,  of  whom  18  are 
life  members. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Dr.  Moorhouse, 
the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  has  consented  to  become 
an  honoi'ary  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  accordingly  be 
proposed  for  election  at  this  meeting. 

In  September  last  the  Council  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  urging  upon  them  the 
desirability  of  a  "  systematic  free  distribution  to  public  free 
"  libraries  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  of  books  issued  by  the 
"  various  departments  of  Government." 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  valuable  additions  to 
the  Society's  Library  during  the  past  year.  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington  (per  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford), 
they  have  received  a  set  of  the  United  States  Consular  Eeports ; 
and  from  the  Columbia  College,  New  York  (per  Professor  George 
H.  Baker,  A.M.),  a  copy  of  Loubat's  "Medallic  History  of  the 
United  States,  1776  to  1876."  In  each  of  these  cases,  as  complete 
a  set  as  could  be  made  up  of  the  Society's  Transactions  has  been 
sent  in  exchange.  The  Council  desire  to  record  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  to  the  other  donors  to 
the  Library,  a  list  of  whom  is  appended  to  this  report. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  Session  is  also 
annexed,  showing  a  balance  of  £384  13s.  7d.  now  in  hand. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

SESSION  1885-6. 


List  of  Worhs  presented  to  the  Lihrary. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Government  ] 

Statist  of  Victoria  > 
(Australia)  j 


Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     1870-84. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries.  1874  to 
1883-84. 

Agricultural  Returns — Great  Britain,  1885 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1870-84. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1884. 

Returns  of  the  Rates  of  Import  Duties 
levied  in  Foreign  Countries  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  principal  and 
other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, upon  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom.  Part  2, 
Colonial  Import  Duties. 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics.     1885. 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 
and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Part  17.     1879-80-81. 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria.    Parts  1  to  9,  and  Index. 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1884-85. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Government  Statist  in  connec- 
tion with  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
year  1884. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


Department  of  State,  \ 
Washington,  per  ( 
Wortliington  C.  [ 
Ford,  Esq ' 

The  Institute  of  Bankers 

University  College,  ) 
London     / 

Columbia  College,  New) 
York,  per  G.  H.  [- 
Baker,  Esq.  ) 

The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signer  Louis 
Bodio    


Consular  Reports  on  Labour  in  Foreign 

Countries.     3  volumes. 
Consular     and     Commercial      Reports. 

70  volumes. 
Copies  of  Journal.  Nov.  1885  to  May  1886 

Calendar.     Session  1885-6. 

Loubat's  Medallic  History  of  the  L^nited 
States  of  America.  1776  to  1876. 
2  volumes. 

Movimento  Commercialedel  Regno  d'ltalia 
neir  anno  1884. 

Bollettino  Meusile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti 

degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.      Anno  16. 

Nos.  5  to  12  ;  Anno  17,  Nos.  1  and  3. 
Casse  di  Risparmio.    Anno  1.    Bollettino 

del    2°    Semestre.       1884.      Aano    2. 

Bollettino  del  l"  Semestre. 
Bollettino    di    Legislazione    e     Statistica 

Doganale  e  Commerciale.     1885-86. 
Bolletino     Semestrale    del    Credito    Co- 

operativo  ordinario,  agrario,  e  fondiario. 

Anno      2,     2°     Semestre ;     Anno    3, 

V  Semestre. 
Annali  di  Statistica.     6  vols. 
Atti  dell  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria 

e  sulle  condizione  delle  Classe  Agricola. 

(5  vols.) 
Relazione  Statistica  dei  Telegrafi  del  Regno 

d'ltaha  nell'  anno  1884, 
Relazione    Statistica    sulla    construzione 

e  suir   esercizio   delle   Strade    Ferrate 

Italiana  per  I'anno  1884. 
Relazione    Medico   Statistica    sulle    con- 
dizione sanitaria  dell'  esercito  Italiauo 

neir  anni  1882-83. 
Diciannovesima    Relazione    sul     servizio 

postale  in  Italia,     1883. 
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Bv  whom  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-' 
culture,  Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per     Signor     Louis 
Bodio    


Works  Presented. 


Movimeuto   degli  Infermi  negli  ospedali 

civili  del  regno  anno  1883. 
Statistica  degli  elettori  amministrativi  e 

degli   elettori  politici  secondo   le  liste 

defiuitivamente    approvate    per  I'anno 

1883. 
btatistica    delle    careen    per     gli    anni 

1881-82. 
Estrato    d'alla    statistica     delle     carceri 

1883-84. 
Studi  e  proposte  concernenti  il  servizio  e 

le  tariffe  delle  ferrovie. 
Risultati  sommari  dell  inchiesta  intorno 

alle  condizioni   igienico,    sanitarie  dei 

comm.uni. 
Statistica  delle  opere  pie  e  delle  spese   di 

beneficenza  sostenate  dei   comnixuii  e 

dalle  proviucie.     Vol  1,   Piemonte. 
BollettiuoSemestrale  del  Credito  Co-opera- 

tivo     ordinario,     agrario,     e    fondario. 

Appendice  1883. 
Bilanci  Communali  per  I'anno  1883. 
Delia    Leva   sui  giovani  nati  nell'   anno 

1864,  e  delle  vicende  del  II.  Esercito  dal 

r  Luiglio,  1884,  al  30  guingo,  1885. 
Movimento  della  Navigazione  nei  Porti  del 

Regno  neir  anno  1884. 
Statistica  delle  Causa  di  Morti.       Anno 

1884. 
Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio, 

1885  and  1886,  2  vols. 
Annali   del    Credito   e  della  Previdenza, 

1885,  2  vols. 
Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 

per  I'anno  1882. 
Statistica    Giudiziaria    Penale    per  I'anno 

1885. 
Statistica    dell'    Istruzione    Secoudaria    e 

Superiore  per  I'anno  scolastica  1883-84. 
Popolazione-Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile. 

1884. 
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Bv  wIiDin  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commecre  (Rome), 
per  Signer  Louis 
Bodio    


Works  Presented. 


The  Health  Society) 
of  Milan,  per  Signor  V 
Bodio    ) 

TheLoudonStatistical  \ 
Society / 


The  Danish  Political  \ 
Economy  Society...  j 

M.  Alfred  de  Foville 
(Minist^re  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris) 

Herr  Josef  Krirosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    


Statistica  Giudiziaria    Penale    per   I'anno 

1882. 
Del  Movimento  della  Criminalita  in  Italia 

dal  1873  al  1884. 
Circoscrizioni   Ecclesiastiche   in   relazione 

colle  CircoscrizioniAmministrative  secon- 

do  il  Censimento  del  31  Dicembre,  1881 
Statistica  dei  Bilanci   di  previsione  delle 

camere  di  commercio  per  gli  anni  1881- 

82-83-84. 
Bollettino  di  Notizie    Commerciali,    Nos. 

4-21,  1886. 
Appendice    al   Bollettino  semestrale    del 

credito  e  del  risparmio. 
Notizie  intorno  alle  Condizioni  dell  Agri- 

coltura  (variazioni  del  fitto  dei  Terroni). 
Bulletin     de   I'lnstitut    International    de 

Statist ique.  Tome  1. 

Censimento  della  popolazione  del  Regno 
d'ltalia,  al  Dicembi'e,  1881,  Relazione 
generale  e  confronti  interna  zionali. 

Statistica  dell'  istruzione  elementare  per 
I'anno  Scolastico  1882-83. 

Bollettino  di  notizie  sul  Credito  e  la  Pre- 
videnza.  Anno  3,  Nos.  11  to  24,  and 
Index ;  Anno  4,  Nos.  1  to  9. 

Giornale  della  Societa  Italiana  d'Igiene. 
Anno  7,  Nos.  6  to  12;  Anno  8,  Nos.  1 
to  4. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1885-86. 

Jubilee  Volume  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

June  22,  24,  1885. 
Nationalokouomisk       Tidsskrift,      1885, 

parts  4  to  6 ;  1886,  parts  1  to  3. 

Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 
Comparee,  June,  1885,  to  May,  1886. 

Bulletin  Annuel  des  Finances  des  Grandes 
villas.     Sixieme  Aunee,  1882. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


HeiT     Josef     Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    


Prof,  Erben  (Prague)  . . . 

The  Vice-President  of\ 
the  Junta  de  Aran-  ( 
celes  y  Valoraciones  [ 
(Madrid)  ) 

La       Secretaria      de 
Fomento,  Mexico... 

British  and  Foreign  ) 
Bible  Society   ) 

Manchester  Scientific 
Students'Association 

American    Geographi- 
cal Society   

Manchester  Literary  j 
and  Philosophical  > 
Society j 


Corporation  of  Liverpool 


Manchester     Associa 
tion  of  Employer 
Foremen,     and 
Drausfhtsmen  


;rs,  ( 


Manchester  Board  of 
Guardians     

Corporation  of  Swansea 


Works  Presented. 


Die    Bauthatigkeit    Buda-Pests    in    den 

Jahreu  1875-84. 
Catalogue    Raisonne    de   I'exposition   du 

Bm-eau  de  Statistique  de  la    ville    de 

Bud  a- Pest. 
Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Prague,  1885-86 

Supplemento  a  las  MemoriasCommei'ciales 
Nos.  60  to  82. 

Tarifas  y  classificacion  de  efectos  elne 
ferrocarril  central  Mexicano,  apbro- 
badas  por  la  secretaria  de  Fomento. 

Eighty-first  Annual  Report,  1885. 

Repoi't  and  Proceedings  for  the  year 
1884. 

Bulletin  No.  2.     1885. 


Memoirs,  vol.  8.     Third  series. 
Proceedings,  vol,  23  and  vol.  24, 

Thirty-third  Report  jf  the  Committee  of 
the  Public  Free  Library,  Museum,  and 
Walker  Art  Gallery. 

Three  Papers  read  before  their  Associa- 
tion. Thirteenth  Annual  Report. 
1885. 

Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Township  of  Man- 
chester for  the  year  ended  March  29, 
1885. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Library  and  Gallery  of  Art  Committee, 
1884-85. 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL     SOCIETY. 

Established   1833. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

SESSIOIT    1SS5-6. 


President : 
ROBERT   MONTGO>[ERY. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
THOMAS  B.  MOXON.  |  EDWIN  GUTHRIE. 

Treasurer : 
WM.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Secretaries : 
FRANCIS  E.  M.  BEARDSALL.  |  GEORGE  H.  POWNALL. 

Auditor : 
JOSEPH  T.  MURRAY. 

Librarian : 
CHARLES  W.   SUTTON. 

Ordinary  Members  icho  have  Passed  the  Chair: 


R.  N.  PHILIPS. 

JAMES  HEY\VOOD,  F.R.S. 

EDWARD  HERFORD. 

DAVID  CHADWICK. 

JOHN  MILLS. 

Dr.  JOHN  WATTS. 


THOMAS  READ  WILKINSON. 
THOMAS  DICKINS. 
ELIJAH  HELM. 
HENRY  BAKER. 
JOHN  SLAGG. 


Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  : 
J.  A.  BEITH.  MAX  HESSE. 

WM.  FOGG.  Rev.  W.  A.  O'CONOR,  B.A. 

F.  J.  FARADAY.  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

E.  H.  FULLER.  W.  H.  S.  WATTS. 

Trustees  : 
DAVID  CHADWICK.  |  THOMAS  DICKINS. 

THOS.  READ  WILKINSON. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


LIST    OF     ORDINARY    MEMBERS, 
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